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Press and Watergate: 
intervening in history 


Only at rare intervals have 
journalism and journalists done 
more than play an obligato to 
the march of the nation’s his- 
tory. 

Yet, as David S. Broder of the 
Washington Post observed in a 
recent column, the press in the 
investigation of Watergate had 
not only to fulfill its traditional 
mission of exposition and ex- 
posure but for a time was cast, 
by default, in the role of a prose- 
cuting agency or a political op- 
position. 

This transformation took place 
in part because the Nixon Ad- 
ministration found the media a 
convenient political opponent; 
for a time, the White House ap- 
peared to be campaigning more 
diligently against reporters and 
commentators than against Demo- 
crats. But to a greater degree the 
press was forced into its uncom- 
fortable role because of the un- 
willingness of Democrats to play 
the part of a presidential inqui- 
sition. As Broder notes: “The 
silence Democratic leaders have 
adopted in their quest for non- 
partisanship has left it to the 
press to provide the commentary 
and, on occasion, the rebuttal, 
to the vigorous efforts by Mr. 
Nixon and his allies to shape 
public opinion to his own ends.” 
Broder sees in the recent situa- 


tion a parallel to the role the 
press had to assume during the 
Vietnam war because of the fail- 
ure of the Republicans to de- 
velop a worthy critique of the 
war policies of Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson. 

What are the possible conse- 
quences of the press’s involve- 
ment in the first presidential 
resignation and accession of an 
unelected President? It may be 
too early to know how historians 
will weigh the worth of the ac- 
cusations that drove Richard 
Nixon from office. But it is pos- 
sible that there will rise a re- 
vanchist school of thought, 
which will depict the President 
as hounded from office and will 
fix on the press as the agent of 
that hounding. A warning of the 
possible virulence of this reac- 
tion came from a friend who 
wrote to Broder: “You will be 
fighting for your civil liberties 
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for the rest of this century like 
you've never had to fight before 
and I’m not certain you'll win.” 

What are the possible dangers? 
First, that journalism institu- 
tions and individual journalists 
could be subjected to the type of 
political retaliation practiced by 
the Nixon Administration—se- 
curity harassment, tax audits, 
illicit pressure through regula- 
tory and enforcement agencies. 
Second, that a Supreme Court, 
losing its last liberals of the 
Warren era, could swing toward 
the kind of restriction on the 
press suggested in individual 
opinions in the Pentagon Papers 
and Caldwell cases of the Nixon 
period. Third—and not least— 
that the press itself might over- 
reach—not in vigor of reporting 
and commentary, but in the 
pride, or even arrogance, that 
may come with power. In the 
self-congratulation about Water- 
gate, there has been perhaps too 
much assertion that only jour- 
nalists know what is best for 
journalism. 

It may be a good sign, on the 
other hand, that the new Presi- 
dent has not been known for 
taking the kind of cheap shots 
at news people that characterized 
much of the Nixon staff. If Pres- 
ident Ford can preside over a pe- 
riod of normalcy in relations be- 
tween the press and the White 
House, both public and press 
will be well served. 
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A final good 
turn from Nixon 


A word of thanks is due Rich- 
ard Nixon for an action he sand- 
wiched into his final, chaotic 
weeks in office. Throughout most 
of his term, public television was 
the object of White House sus- 
picion and hostility. Even when 


The phantom 
backlash 


Shortly after 6 p.m., August 8, 
1974, three hours before Richard 
Nixon announced his resigna- 
tion, a “security hold” was put 
on all movements inside the 
White House grounds. This 
meant that about 150 clamorous, 
self-important journalists on 
hand to record the last acts of 
the Nixon Administration were 
confined inside the press room 
in the White House, while a 
smaller number were locked out- 
side the gates. After the Presi- 
dent made the 20-second walk 
across the street separating the 
Executive Office Building from 
the White House, the hold was 
lifted. It was a final symbol of 
the gulf between the press and 
the President’s men. A cluster of 
mythologies has already arisen 
from that chasm. 

The first myth is that the press 
“hounded” Nixon out of office. 
The President himself promoted 
this notion to some extent. But 
this reading seriously bends the 
facts, and needlessly magnifies 
the power of the press. Yet it 
has been nurtured by more ‘‘ob- 
jective” measurements. Kevin 
Phillips and Albert Sindlinger, 
in their media newsletter, re- 
cently “matched” the press cov- 
erage of Nixon and his public 
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Clay T. Whitehead, Jr., head of 
the Office of Telecommunica- 
tions Policy, came up belatedly 
with a plan for long-term financ- 
ing, word went out that the Pres- 
ident would not agree to it. 

All that changed abruptly in 
mid-July. President Nixon re- 
versed himself and sent to Con- 
gress a bill providing for a five- 
year Public Broadcasting Fund 


ratings. The Phillips-Sindlinger 
fever chart related the changes 
in Nixon’s job rating to the in- 
tensity of coverage of “favorable” 
or “unfavorable” news; but their 
model overlooked the fact that 
Nixon’s ratings dropped below 
50 per cent as long ago as May, 
1973, and that the overall down- 
ward trend did not change sig- 
nificantly. 

Certainly, the press played an 
important role in Richard Nix- 
on’s downfall, along with the 
courts and, eventually, the Con- 
gress. But, just as clearly, the 
press was not organized to “get” 
Richard Nixon. It did not speak 
as a chorus with one voice. The 
President had his own defenders; 
equally important, his non-cam- 
paign’s non-communications in 
1972 eventually came across 
louder than the message of Wa- 
tergate. When a hound psychol- 
ogy seemed briefly to take hold, 
the pack was running with leaks 
rather than making news itself. 
Ultimately, it was not the press 
but the substance of the evi- 
dence in John Doar’s 39 volumes 
of information—and the Presi- 
dent’s own behavior—that was 
decisive. The message, not the 
medium, was the message. Some 
of the President’s conservative 
supporters eventually saw that; 
the Dallas Morning News com- 
plained strongly that the Nixon 
Administration had been sub- 


in the Treasury—a pool pro- 
tected by procedures that would 
guard these subsidies against con- 
gressional or presidential whim. 
Moreover, the bill proposed what 
seemed an appropriate balance 
between federal and other fund- 
ing. There would be enough fed- 
eral money to be of consequence, 
but not so much as to give Wash- 
ington dominance. The result 


jected to “many vicious, unfair 
and reprehensible attacks,” but 
the paper added that it was 
“brought down by the failings of 
Richard M. Nixon himself.” 
Still, there is worried talk of 
a “backlash” developing against 
the press—the second bit of myth- 
ology-in-the-making. The idea of 
backlash itself is somewhat 
tainted. The most notorious 
media use of the word occurred 
in the mid-1960’s, the supposed 
“white backlash” to civil rights 
gains. But a Cambridge social 
scientist named J. Michael Ross 
investigated this “backlash” and 
found literally no basis for it: 
no one had adequately measured 
white attitudes towards black so- 
cial and economic progress in 
the years before the civil rights 
movement. Thus, there was no 
real way of knowing if the per- 
centage of white opposition to 
further black “progress” was 
higher (a backlash), or lower, or 
the same as previously. The 
same kind of baseline approach 
can help add perspective to 
“press backlash” stories. It may 
be that only a part of the press, 
in such media-hot centers as 
New York and Washington, saw 
itself during the Nixon drama as 
a central figure on the stage of 
history, and has exaggerated a 
momentous reckoning to come. 


EDWIN DIAMOND 





could be expanded, more sys- 
tematically planned PTV, rather 
than the annual scramble we 
have witnessed. 


What do you 
mean, ““we’’? 


Marshall Field, publisher of 
the Chicago Sun-Times and 
Daily News, has again cast him- 
self in the role of a Chamber of 
Commerce sniper rather than a 
man responsible for two of the 
country’s largest papers. In 1972, 
it will be recalled, Field publicly 
criticized reporters on his papers 
for allegedly partisan campaign 
coverage. This summer, in a pro- 
posal that puts more distance be- 
tween him and his company’s 
employees, he has proposed that 
libel laws ought to be rewritten 
so as to bypass the publishing 
corporation and to fall on the 
reporter personally. 

This is one of those super- 
ficially plausible notions—like 
the Nixon Administration’s still- 
born push for national libel leg- 
islation—that may draw ap- 
plause around the luncheon ta- 
ble but would actually work to 
ruin the press. Aside from its in- 
trinsic unfairness to an employee 
pursuing an employer’s mission, 
it could have at least two disas- 
trous consequences: 

1. Reluctance by reporters to 
seek or write controversial facts, 
for what reporter could afford to 
stake personal resources on any- 
thing but the safest kind of 
story? 

2. The erosion of the news- 
paper’s editorial vitality, for edi- 
tors would be unable to place 
staff under an umbrella of organ- 
izational protection in difficult 
enterprises. Imagine what would 
have become of the fabled Wood- 


Marshall Field 


ward and Bernstein if the Wash- 
ington Post had told them, “If 
you get in trouble, you’re on 
your own.” 


Introducing: the House 


of Representatives 


The House Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s impeachment debate of- 
fered confirmation, if it were 
needed, that most of the super- 
stitious fear of spoiling official 
proceedings by televising them 
is groundless. Except for the in- 
evitable lights and cameras, TV 
was not an obtrusive presence; 
its minor inconveniences were 
far outweighed by the public 
benefit in a full exposition of the 
issues under scrutiny. 

Moreover, both commercial 
and public television generally 
handled the sessions straightfor- 
wardly and with reserve, placing 
their focus on the business at 
hand. If a quibble is possible, it 
is over the on-air operations of 
television reporters prowling the 
hallways trying to snag in- 
terviews, often producing inane 
fillers. 

With this exception, the broad- 
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casts offered further proof that 
Congress—and the House in par- 
ticular—ought to drop its resist- 
ance to televising of major pro- 
ceedings. Political debate in this 
country has been dominated for 
forty years by presidential radio 
and television—that is, the al- 
most unlimited access of the 
Chief Executive to the national 
broadcast audience. One could 
even argue that this increasing 
reliance on broadcasting was one 
of the factors that led to the evi- 
dent imbalance in prominence 
between the executive and legis- 
lative branches. When used with 
restraint, presidential television 
has been a potent instrument in 
informing the public on urgent 
issues. Should not congressional 
television, used with discretion, 
now join presidential television 
as a medium of public educa- 
tion? 


Darts and laurels 


Laurel: To CBS News, which 
took the unprecedented step of 
investigating its sister division, 
CBS Records, and broadcasting 
the disturbing findings in an 
hour documentary entitled “The 
Trouble With Rock.” Among 
the findings were a scheme to 
siphon company funds, distribu- 
tion of drugs to recording artists, 
and some links to organized 
crime figures. 


Dart: To CBS News, for de- 
laying airing of its documentary 
(above) for many months after 
the facts were uncovered, thus 
hampering several network jour- 
nalists. 
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Despite widespread reports to the contrary, 
the nation’s needy may not be “‘hungrier’’ 
than they were in 1969. 








Let them eat dog food? 


ROBERT J. SAMUELSON 


In the world’s wealthiest country, as much as one- 
third of the dog and cat food sold in city slums is 
being eaten by humans, a panel of nutrition ex- 
perts reported today. 

United Press International, June 19, 1974. 


It’s litthke wonder that UPI plucked this charge 
from a 178-page report on government food pro- 
grams. The vision of millions of people eating 
dog food is an offensive spectacle. Columnist Jack 
Anderson took the story one step further: 


My associate Les Whitten tried some of the pet 
foods. . . . He found the canned pet foods, though 
edible, had a rank taste which made him queasy. 
The dry foods, sold in bulk quantities, were coarse 
tasting and hard to swallow. When he mixed them 
with water and salted them, they were at least 
palatable. Peanut butter or cheese spread made 
dog food easier to get down, he found. But the 
poor can seldom afford these tasty spreads. 


Robert J. Samuelson, a Washington free-lance writer, 


reports regularly on economics for the Sunday Times of 
London. 
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A report that suggests millions of poverty-stricken 
Americans are eating pet food is a media “nat- 
ural.” Not only does it encourage editors to sali- 
vate over the melodrama of a family dining on 
Gravy Train laced with Ken-L-ration; it also ap- 
peals to the better side of human nature because 
it justifies a “good cause”—feeding the poor. But 
it is precisely such a story—in which reporters are 
fed dramatic conclusions wrapped in authority 
and inspiring sympathy—that should occasion 
journalistic wariness. Instead, such stories are pre- 
cisely those in which reporters are most likely to 
surrender their skepticism. 

In this case, unfortunately, the media was mis- 
led by a claim that had been repeated so often by 
so many people that it was accepted as verified. 
The media had transformed casual conversation 
and mere guesswork into hard fact. 

A “panel of experts” was the source of the 
story. On page 20 of their report, “National Nu- 
trition Policy Study, Report and Recommendation 
—VIII" prepared for the spring hearings of the 


Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Hu- 
man Needs, they wrote: 


Experts at the Center for Science in the Public 
Interest estimated that as much as one-third of the 
pet foods sold in ghetto areas were being used for 
human consumption; for areas with high propor- 


tions of elderly poor, the estimates were even 
higher. 


Ronald Pollack, chairman of the committee's 
panel of hunger experts and director of the Food 
Research and Action Center in New York City, 
says in support of the report’s claim: “We know 
that a lot of people eat dog food.’’ However, the 
claim that “one-third of the dog and cat food 
sold in city slums,” Pollack said later, isn’t veri- 
fiable. But he felt the panel wasn’t to blame for 
the unverified assertion—it was only quoting an- 
other source. 

A check with the source—the Center for Sci- 
ence in the Public Interest, a small public interest 
group in Washington—reveals, well, embarrass- 
ment. About a year earlier, one of the center’s co- 
directors, Michael Jacobson, had written a short 
book, “Nutritional Scoreboard: Your Guide to 
Better Eating.” In the meat section, Jacobson 
rated the nutritional value of Alpo dog food. Ac- 
tually, Alpo did pretty well. With 30 “nutrition” 
points, it had finished just behind Navy beans 
(32), pot roast (33), and hamburger (34), and way 
ahead of McDonald’s small hamburger (18), hot 
dogs (6), Spam (4), bacon (4), and bologna (2). 

Following the book’s publication in July, 1973, 
Jacobson was interviewed by a Scripps-Howard 
reporter. The last line of the article, published 
in the Washington Star-News on July 25, 1973, 
said: “Dog food is included, Jacobson says, be- 
cause one-third of dog food sold in ghettos is 
reportedly bought by the poor for themselves.” 
Jacobson says he doesn’t recall having made the 
estimate, but concedes that he might have. 

Seven months later, the estimate surfaced again, 
this time in the official staff report from the Senate 
Select Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs. The estimate made its most recent ap- 
pearance when the “panel of experts” put the 
same information into its hunger report. 

The question, of course, is whether the esti- 
mate is accurate. According to the Center for Sci- 


ence in the Public Interest, not only does no docu- 
mentation exist to support the claim, but it’s prob- 
ably impossible to get any—people won’t admit 
they eat pet food, even if they do. 

It’s tempting to dismiss all this as a case of 
mistaken enthusiasm for a hollow horror story. 
Unfortunately, the pet food story was only a little 
less well-researched than other coverage given this 
Spring to the report of the “panel of experts” on 
federal food programs. The Washington Post’s 
story, appearing on the morning of the Senate 
committee hearing, reflected the flavor of most of 
the coverage that followed. “Nation’s Needy Seen 
Hungrier and Poorer” read the Post headline; it 
accurately reflected the story’s substance: 


A Senate committee today is to begin the most 
comprehensive re-evaluation of the nation’s hun- 
ger problem since the 1969 White House hunger 
conference, and its opening message is sobering. 
The main preliminary conclusion: Despite increas- 
ing billions of dollars poured into ever-expanding 
food programs, ‘five years after President Nixon’s 
promise to end hunger in America... the na- 
tion’s needy are hungrier and poorer.’ 
The story was simple. Inflation had had a devas- 
tating impact on the poor, a depressing theme 
echoed in other papers’ page one stories. The New 
York Times: “U.S. Needy Found Poorer, Hungrier 
than Four Years Ago.” The Boston Globe: “Hun- 
ger in America: Suffering of poor increases.” The 
Philadelphia Bulletin: “Food aid to poor soars, 
but they are eating less.” All three network news 
broadcasts ran film pieces which, though less de- 
tailed, had the same message. 

The stories reflected the media’s susceptibility 
to a sophisticated form of sensationalism. Mur- 
ders, rapes, and bank robberies don’t automati- 
cally command the attention they once did. Not 
only have the tastes of some editors and reporters 
changed; their audiences have changed, too. The 
media are expected to be more “serious” and offer 
higher caliber stories about meaningful subjects. 
The story that appears to be both serious and sen- 
sational satisfies the needs of respectability and 
readability. 

The hunger report seemed to lull most report- 
ers into passive acceptance of its conclusions. The 
report was not the product of in-depth research, 
but a well-informed, well-written public appeal 
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authored largely by anti-hunger crusaders. Be- 
cause most reporters treated the study as though 
it were Holy Gospel, the result was oversimplifica- 
tion and coverage that told only half the story— 
the half that the panel wanted told. 

Testifying before the committee, panel chair- 
man Pollack made a strong case. The poor, he 
noted, often can’t economize on food by “spend- 
ing down” to cheaper selections—from steak, for 
example, to hamburger—because they're already 
eating the cheaper selections. Moreover, the price 
of food eaten by the poor—spurred by increased 
demand as more consumers “spend down’’—has 
risen faster than the general index, he said. Fi- 
nally, inflation has kept well ahead of one of the 
largest sources of income for the poor, payments 
from the Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren (AFDC) program. Between December, 1970, 
and December, 1973, those payments, he said, rose 
less than 15 per cent on a nationwide average. 

While all this was reported extensively, the re- 
porting fell down when it came to telling the 
other half of the story: the spectacular growth 
since 1969 in federal food programs, which, despite 
inflation, have improved the welfare of large num- 
bers of poor—at least in terms of their power to 
purchase food. The heart of the government's 
anti-hunger program is food stamps. A few facts 
and figures about the program are revelatory. 
First, the number of participants in fiscal 1970 
(the year ending June 30, 1970) and the estimates 
for fiscal 1974: 


FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


Average 

Participants Spending 

(in millions) (in millions) 
1970 4.3 $578.2 
1974 12.9 $2,730 


The stamps, in short, have quickly mush- 
roomed into one of the government's large income 
assistance programs. By way of comparison, 
AFDC, which is the nation’s major welfare pro- 
gram, cost in federal funds in fiscal 1973 an esti- 
mated $4 billion, aiding about 11 million people. 

Under the stamp program, eligible families are 
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entitled to receive enough food stamps to buy the 
Agriculture Department's “Economy Food Plan,” 
which is the department’s cheapest diet that theo- 
retically provides rieeded vitamins and nutrients. 
Similar size families all receive the same amount 
of stamps (for a family of four, it’s now $150 
worth of stamps) but pay varying amounts for 
the stamps, depending on income. For example, a 
family of four with an income of $230 a month 
would have had to pay $65 for stamps that could 
be redeemed at grocery stores for $150 in food— 
an $85 “bonus,” or subsidy. Someone with no in- 
come would receive the stamps free. (Actually, real 
income can be higher, because the eligibility rules 
allow some deductions from income.) 

Such a straightforward description—provided 
in few of the stories (the Philadelphia Bulletin 
came closest of all the stories I reviewed)—might 
have raised some doubts about the universal de- 
terioration of the plight of America’s hungry over 
the last five years. Common sense suggests that 
food stamp participants (especially the poorest) 
who weren't receiving anything in 1969 prob- 
ably now have more food purchasing power than 
they did then. Even most of those in the program 
in 1969 are probably better off now, because, in 
late 1969, the Agriculture Department significantly 
liberalized benefits. The purchase price was low- 
ered and the “bonus” was raised. On average, the 
bonus now represents about 60 per cent of the 
stamps’ face value against about 40 per cent in 
fiscal 1969. 

It is true, as Pollack pointed out in his testi- 
mony, that the stamps’ face value hasn’t kept pace 
with the torrid pace of food inflation. Pollack tes- 
tified that from December, 1970, to March, 1974, 
the price of the “Economy Food Plan” had risen 
42 per cent, but the value of the food stamps had 
increased only 34 per cent. It was a good point, 
one made in most of the stories, and it added 
to the impression that food stamps have been 
largely ineffective. What the stories didn’t say is 
that food stamp allotments are now adjusted twice 
annually for inflation and that such an adjust- 
ment—of about 6 per cent—would take place 
within two weeks of the hearing. There is always 
a lag: the July 1 increase would reflect food prices 
at the end of February. But if the adjustments 


Reporter Les Whitten 
found that mixing dog 
food with peanut butter 
improves the taste. 
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aren't perfect, they do provide some ongoing pro- 
tection against inflation. 

So the history of the last four or five years is a 
bit more complicated than “Nation’s Needy Seen 
Hungrier and Poorer.” Any reporter following 
normal practices—that is, checking with others for 
confirmation, qualification, or disagreement— 
could have easily found evidence to fill out his 
story. For example: 


e A year earlier, in May, 1973, the staff of the 
Senate committee had published its own staff re- 
port (“Hunger 1973”), which, though it found 
many faults and gaps in the program, also indi- 
cated substantial progress. Among other things, the 
report said: “Generally speaking, the Southern 
states, which included the poorest and hungriest 
of our Nation’s poor in 1968, now are feeding a 
significant percentage of their poor.” 

e A call to John Kramer, professor of law at 
Georgetown University, would have established 
his skepticism about the allegation that all the 
needy are “hungrier and poorer.”” Kramer’s hun- 
ger credentials are solid; he was executive director 
of the National Council on Hunger and Malnutri- 
tion and has worked extensively on food stamp 
legislation. He says the charge is simply “phony,” 
representing a “media hype’—a wild exaggera- 
tion, conscious or unconscious, by poverty advo- 
cates as a way of attracting media attention. 
Kramer’s own conclusion is that most of the poor 
on food stamps are better off, and those who don’t 
receive stamps—numbering in the millions—are 
much worse off. 

e A call to the Agriculture Department, which 
runs the food stamp program, might have provided 
at least some perfunctory balance to the report’s 
conclusions. But if reporters felt obliged to call Ag, 
the stories didn’t show it. Most don’t even con- 


tain the standard line: ‘““The Agriculture Depart- 
ment declined comment.” (A call to the depart- 
ment might also have elicited another interesting 
insight—that the department’s minimal partici- 
pation in the hearings reflected its conviction that 


the hearings were politically motivated, designed 
to embarrass the administration.) 


ket reporters failed to solicit such routine re- 
action indicated implicit faith in the report’s find- 
ings. The report promised a sort of sanitized sen- 
sationalism but, to keep that nice package, the 
media overlooked the background of the “experts.” 

Reflecting the views of anti-poverty and anti- 
hunger groups, the report’s factual presentations 
marshalled evidence to support its political goals. 
The group wants food programs significantly lib- 
eralized. Specifically, they believe that eligibility 
procedures for food stamps should be streamlined, 
that the “bonus” should be increased, and that the 
purchase requirement—that is, the requirement 
that people pay to receive stamps—be eliminated. 
The report’s authors were “experts” in that they 
were familiar with the food programs and the 
problems of the hungry. But they also had an ax 
to grind. There’s nothing wrong with grinding an 
ax—as long as readers (and reporters) know it. In 
this case, the media appeared to be blinded by one 
of their favorite labels—“experts.” “Experts” lend 
stories an aura of objectivity and authority which 
most reporters don’t think they can provide inde- 
pendently. But “expert’’ is an ambiguous term, 
and, without knowing who the experts are and 
the basis for their specialized knowledge, it’s vir- 
tually meaningless. 

There were a number of superficially sloppy de- 
tails that might have warned journalists to treat 
the report with some caution. At one point, for 
example, the report apologizes for the anecdotal 
nature of some of its research. More important, 
the critical element of time—the period of com- 
parison used to measure the impact of the food 
programs 





varied extensively in the report, in the 
press release, and in Pollack’s testimony. 

In his testimony, Pollack scrupulously adhered 
to a comparison over the last three or four years 
(he never pinned it down). The report itself 
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doesn’t even go that far. The closest it comes is a 
statement: “(T)he bald fact is that most of those 
counted as poor or nearly poor are less well-off to- 
day than they were several years ago.” The five- 
year comparison came from a press release written 
by Pollack’s own Food Research and Action Cen- 
ter, which has undertaken extensive litigation 
against the government involving food programs. 
Like the Post story, the press release began: “Five 
years after President Nixon’s promise to end hun- 
ger in America, given during a major speech to 
the White House Conference on Food, Nutrition 
and Health in 1969, the nation’s needy are hun- 
grier and poorer.” None of this is meant to dis- 
miss the report, but simply to add some perspective. 

Likewise, it’s important to try to achieve some 
perspective on the plight of the poor. Despite all 
the experience of the last decade, poverty report- 
ing is not easy. The temptation to sensationalize 
—to say that things are progressively getting worse 
—simply does not square with much of the avail- 
able evidence. Over the past 15 years, government 
figures (adjusted for inflation) have shown a rather 
dramatic decline in the number (and percentage) 
of the officially-defined poor. In 1959, the Census 
Bureau put 39.5 million Americans (22.4 per cent 
of the population) in the “poor” category. By 
1973, that had declined to 23 million, or 11.1 per 
cent of the population. (Roughly speaking, some- 
one is “poor” if his income isn’t three times the 
total necessary to buy the “Economy Food Plan.”’) 

But, not surprisingly, the constant reduction 
was halted between 1969 and 1971: 


1969... .24.1 million (12.1 per cent) 
1970... .25.4 million (12.6 per cent) 
1971... .25.6 million (12.5 per cent) 
1972... .24.5 million (11.9 per cent) 
1973... .23 million (11 per cent) 


Citing the figures up to 1972—the 1973 figures 
didn’t become available until several weeks after 
the hearing—might have provided some perspec- 
tive, indicating both the long-term improvement 
and the immediate impact of inflation and unem- 
ployment. It is a confusing picture, which is pre- 
cisely what the stories should have conveyed. 

There remain huge gaps in the current knowl- 
edge of poverty, and, equally important, funda- 
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mental disagreements over how to define poverty. 
Many people instinctively see poverty as inequal- 
ity of income—not absolute purchasing power or 
living standards. Statistical quirks can also cloud 
the picture. One recent study, for example, indi- 
cates that large numbers of people may be con- 
stantly moving in and out of poverty, so that sta- 
tistics don’t entirely portray reality. On the other 
hand, the Census Bureau’s definition of income 
doesn’t include food stamp bonuses, which means 
that many families’ effective incomes are signifi- 
cantly understated. 

Such are the perplexing realities of poverty and 
welfare. Unfortunately, the media’s instinct is 
often to ignore, not respect, the ambiguities. The 
risk is obvious—oversimplification and loss of in- 
dependence. It is naive to believe that the press is 
simply a neutral bystander in Washington bu- 
reaucratic and congressional politics. The anti- 
hunger groups’ critique of government food pro- 
grams reflected their goal of liberalization, just 
as the Agriculture Department’s more glowing re- 
ports of progress are intended to stem criticism. 
Naturally, each side would like the press—and the 
power of publicity—as its ally. 

The hunger groups probably enjoy the media’s 
natural sympathy, but they also consciously culti- 
vate press attention. Pollack, for example, released 
his report to the Washington Post in advance of 
the embargo set by the Senate committee. Pollack 
explains this by saying that he was unaware of the 
committee’s embargo but, whatever the details of 
the mixup, two things are fairly clear. First, some 
other reporters were boiling mad at the advance 
release (the Post's story ran the morning of the 
hearing. Both Pollack’s own release and the com- 
mittee’s embargo set a release for afternoon pa- 
pers of the same day). And second, having a front 
page story in the Post before the hearing began 
was probably the best advertisement possible to 
drum up extra coverage. 

The press in this case lost its skepticism, some- 
thing it can rarely afford to do. What happened 
was a sophisticated form of an old sin—press re- 
lease journalism. The press release may have come 
in the form of a 200-page report, and the authors 
may not have been PR men, but basically, it was 
the same sad sin: rewriting handouts. 
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—The story that was not pursued 


The CIA’s use of the press: 
a ‘mighty Wurlitzer’ 


Journalists themselves are involved, and 
that may explain media neglect of this story 


STUART H. LOORY 


@ American journalists relentlessly pursued every 
allegation they could find in the 1960’s to docu- 
ment the Central Intelligence Agency’s infiltra- 
tion of student organizations, trade unions and 
foundations. Yet, when it was reported last No- 
vember that newsmen themselves were on the 
payroll of the CIA, the story caused a brief stir, 
and then was dropped. 

Still ignored by the news media is the story of 
the use and infiltration of the American news 
business by the CIA—a story that includes: 


e CIA contracts with some 30 journalists (by 
the agency’s own count) who work overseas as 
stringers, free-lance writers and full-time corre- 
spondents for small publications; 

e CIA efforts to plant false or misleading news 
stories in world-wide news services; 

e CIA requests for information, often accom- 
panied by cash payments, made to U.S. newsmen 
in such diverse places as Spain, Italy, and Eastern 


Stuart H. Loory, Kiplinger Professor of public affairs re- 
porting at The Ohio State University, is author of the re- 
cently published “Defeated: Inside America’s Military 
Machine.” Loory is a former White House correspondent 
for the Los Angeles Times. 


Europe, and to newsmen at home awaiting for- 
eign assignments; 

e CIA access to information in the home offices 
of some large U.S. news organizations; 

e Secret CIA ownership, for a period of seven 
years, of 40 per cent of a newspaper, the Rome 
Daily American. 


The journalistic failure to investigate the CIA’s 
use of the news business contrasts sharply with 
the aggressive exposure of ethical tangles in non- 
journalistic institutions. 

A brief flurry of interest began last autumn 
when Jack Anderson’s column reported that Sey- 
mour K. Freiden, a well-known and well-liked for- 
eign correspondent, had spied on Democratic 
presidential candidates for the Nixon campaign 
organization in 1968 and 1972. Anderson also said 
that Freiden, who is bureau chief for the Hearst 
newspapers in London, had worked for the CIA. 
When telephoned for comment, Freiden did not 
deny the allegation. 

“I gave my word to [former CIA director] Dick 
Helms,” Freiden told Anderson’s associate, Les 
Whitten. Whitten had asked the question on the 
basis of a tip. 

Freiden’s revelation meant potential trouble to 
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William E. Colby, the CIA’s current director. In 
October and November, he was asked by officials 
of the New York Times and the Washington Star- 
News whether any of their staff members were re- 
ceiving payments from the CIA. 

He ordered a search of the agency's files and 
early in November gave the Star-News informa- 
tion that Oswald E. Johnston, the paper’s national 
security writer, developed into a front-page story 
that appeared on Nov. 30. The story reported the 
CIA had “some three dozen” American newsmen 
on its payroll at that time, including five who 
worked for “general-circulation news organiza- 
tions.” Johnston said the CIA was going to fire the 
five. He also reported that employers of two of the 
five knew of, and approved, their CIA activities. 





Colby gave this information on the stipulation 
that it be attributed to an “authoritative source.” 
While Johnston was preparing his story, Colby 
arranged a visit, on Nov. 15, to the New York 
Times Washington bureau; he met with James 
Reston and assured him that no Times staff mem- 
bers or stringers were in the agency’s employ. 

Reston did not question Colby further. Reston 
said later he was more concerned with keeping 
the Times clean than with writing a story. 

Colby’s decision to leak was based on a time- 
tested public relations technique of the bureauc- 
racy. Faced with the possibility of a story surfac- 
ing that is potentially embarrassing, the good bu- 
reaucrat releases his version first, claims it is 
complete and then, to use today’s vogue term, 


Changing jobs: from journalism to the Agency, and vice versa 


The open flow of personnel between the news busi- 
ness and the CIA is known to many Washington 
journalists but is accepted and no particular point 
is made of it. This is a mobile society in which ca- 
reer changes are made easily without damage to 
individuals or institutions. 

Certainly such job changes do not in themselves 
reflect on any individual's integrity. It is, however, 
interesting to examine the flow as one measure of 
the community of interests between the clandestine 
world of intelligence and the open world of news- 
gathering. 

For example: 


From CIA to News Business 


Tom Braden, international organizations director for 
CIA during early 1950’s where he helped establish 
relationships between agency and the National Stu- 
dent Association. Now a syndicated columnist. 


Bonner Day, worked for Foreign Broadcast Informa- 
tion Service, a CIA subsidiary which monitors and 
translates classified and unclassified radio transmis- 
sions of foreign nations. Now Pentagon correspond- 
ent for U. S. News & World Report. 


Robert J. Myers, a former CIA station chief in South- 
east Asia. Now publisher of The New Republic. 


George Packard, a former CIA man in the Far East. 
Former Newsweek staffer in Washington, now execu- 
tive editor of the Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Bruce van Voorst, former CIA man in Africa. Now 
Newsweek diplomatic correspondent in Washington. 


From News Business to CIA 


Richard M. Helms, former United Press correspond- 
ent in pre-World-War-ll Germany where he once 
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interviewed Adolph Hitler and former advertising 
department employee of Indianapolis Star. Joined 
OSS in World War II, stayed on with newly formed 
CIA after war, rose to directorship in Johnson Ad- 
ministration, well-known for luncheon meetings with 
newsmen at old Occidental Restaurant where he 
spoke not-for-attribution; now ambassador to Iran. 


Wallace R. Deuel (died May 10, 1974), pre-World- 
War-lIl Chicago Daily News foreign correspondent; 
special assistant to Maj. Gen. William J. Donovan, OSS 
chief; Chicago Daily News and St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch Washington correspondent, Sigma Delta Chi 
award winner in 1947. Joined the CIA in 1953 where, 
officials say, he was a speech writer and policy 
planner. 


Joseph C. (Jake) Goodwin, former Associated Press 
foreign and Washington correspondent. Left news 
business to join State Department. In 1966 trans- 
ferred to CIA as press agent for Helms. Retired in 
1972. 


Angus MacLean Thuermer, former Associated Press 
reporter. Now the agency’s press spokesman. 


Two-Way Traffic 


Henry Pleasants, former Philadelphia newsman who 
joined OSS during World War Il, remained with 
CIA, became widely known mission chief in Bonn 
where he had good press contacts. An authority on 
classical music and jazz, he has authored at least 
two well-reviewed books. While working for CIA, he 
traveled to music festivals in Europe and free lanced 
articles about them to the New York Times. Now 
retired and living in London, he is a frequent con- 
tributor of music pieces to the International Herald 
Tribune. S.L. 





he “stonewalls” subsequent public inquiries. 

Oswald Johnston’s story was complete enough 
to convince most reporters that there was no more 
to be uncovered. The New York Times reprinted 
the Johnston story on the front page on Dec. 1. 
The Washington Post rewrote it, added some con- 
gressional reaction, and ran the story inside the 
paper. The wire services excerpted the piece and 
ran items on their wires. It was an item on hourly 
radio newscasts around the country. The Times 
ran a follow-up by Martin Arnold on an inside 
page on Dec. 18, which contained some interest- 
ing leads, and then, save for a few editorials, 
letters to the editor and op-ed comments, there 
was little additional news coverage. 

But the CIA did receive private queries from 
several news organizations about the involvement 
of their employees after Johnston’s story was 
printed. Not all the organizations received full as- 
surance that their journalists were uninvolved. 

Only the New York Times received assurances 
from Colby that neither its staffers nor its string- 
ers (part-time reporters) were working for the CIA. 

Katharine Graham, the publisher of the Wash- 
ington Post, called Colby and asked if either 
staffers or stringers working for her newspaper 
were involved. Colby assured her that none of her 
staff members were on his payroll. He refused to 
discuss stringers. 

In addition, Time, Newsweek, U.S. News and 
World Report and the Washington Star-News 
were all assured personally by Colby that none of 
their full-time staffers were employed by the 
agency. And in each instance (except U.S. News, 
which has no stringers), Colby explicitly refused, 
though he had not refused with Reston, to dis- 
cuss stringers. 

While Colby gave assurances to some organiza- 
tions, he refused to even talk to representatives of 
others. United Press International and CBS could 
not get beyond the CIA’s press contact, Angus 
MacLean Thuermer. William Small, then CBS's 
Washington bureau chief, called the agency after 
Johnston’s story to ask about the possible compro- 
mise of his organization. 

“They refused to discuss the matter at all,” 
Small said. “I asked to talk to Colby and was told 
that I could not. I left a message for him. He did 


not return my call. I wrote him a letter. He did 
not answer it.” 

Ronald E. Cohen, UPI’s Washington news edi- 
tor, also called Thuermer, who refused to amplify 
the Johnston story. Cohen left phone messages for 
Colby, who did not return the calls. 

“I finally gave up. It didn’t seem worth it. I 
was interested in duplicating the Star story and 
finding out about our organization,” Cohen said 
later. “But he wasn’t talking and I didn’t think it 
was worth the effort. I’m sure we don’t have any 
CIA men on our staff.” 

Cohen said he wrote a memo to UPI headquar- 
ters in New York about his attempts and let it go 
at that. 

Since most of the inquiring journalists did not 
discuss their checks with others, they did not 
realize they were getting different answers to their 
queries from the CIA. Thus, they did not realize 
that the various CIA responses might warrant 
further investigation within their news organiza- 
tions. Few news executives initiated such investi- 
gations. 

“I could ask all of my people if they were work- 
ing for the CIA,” said Richard C. Wald, president 
of NBC News. “But I can’t expect that, if they 
were, they would tell me the truth.” 

Wald’s comment, echoed by others, indicates a 
general frustration about cleaning up the situa- 
tion without CIA cooperation. 

There was little hope that Colby would give such 
cooperation. Jn addition to the attitude expressed 
by his various answers and refusals to answer, he 
specifically told the Star-News that, although he 
planned to fire the five full-time correspondents 
for big organizations, he planned to keep the 
other 30 on the payroll. 

Colby himself will not speak for the record on 
the subject; an authoritative source represents the 
director as thinking that the agency’s employment 
of stringers, free lances and employees of more 
obscure outlets does not compromise American 
journalism. The source does not make clear how 
Colby draws such distinctions; he leaves the im- 
pression that Colby does indeed wish to use any 
aid the news business is willing to give. 

Journalists have no qualms about digging into 
the history of an unusual situation in other areas 
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—the Pentagon Papers coverage and the continu- 
ing attention paid to Chappaquiddick come to 
mind immediately—but none of the news execu- 
tives questioning Colby asked him whether any 
of their staff members in the past had been work- 
ing for the CIA. 

The failure to do so was explained either as an 
oversight (Mrs. Graham) or a greater interest in 
the immediate situation (Reston). 

But the history is there. In a letter to me, 
Turner Catledge, former executive editor of the 
New York Times, had this to say: 


I knew nothing of any involvement with the 
CIA . . . of any of our foreign correspondents on 
the New York Times. I heard many times of over- 
tures to our men by the CIA, seeking to use their 
privileges, contacts, immunities and, shall we say, 
superior intelligence in the sordid business of spy- 
ing and informing. If any one of them succumbed 
to the blandishments or cash offers, I was not 
aware of it. Repeatedly the CIA and other hush- 
hush agencies sought to make arrangements for 
“cooperation” even with Times management, espe- 
cially during or soon after World War II, but we 


always resisted. Our motive was to protect our 
credibility. 


The history begins with the late Frank G. 
Wisner, an OSS veteran and New York lawyer 
who was brought back into government in 1948 
to plan and orchestrate the “black” operations 
supporting the Truman Administration’s newly 
adopted policy of containing the spread of commu- 
nism. Wisner built an organization that he laugh- 
ingly but lovingly called “my mighty Wurlitzer.” 
It was a wondrous machine that used many in- 
struments—charitable foundations, labor unions, 
book publishers, the student movement—to play 
variations on a theme: the discrediting of commu- 
nism, the shaming of the Soviet Union, the pro- 
motion of the Christian Democratic movement in 
Western Europe and the building of a positive 
image for the United States abroad. 

The press was an important instrument in Wis- 
ner’s Wurlitzer. 

Although he had some reservations about using 
American newsmen, he had no hesitation at all 
about suborning foreign journalists, according to 
a former Wisner subordinate. 

To those working within the CIA at the time, 
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it seemed as if there were unlimited amounts of 
money available to buy, as the agency did, the serv- 
ices of newsmen working for Reuters, Agence 
France-Presse, Tass, Hsinhua (the Red Chinese 
news agency) and the staffs of dozens of newspa- 
pers spread around the world. 

These foreign newsmen were used to float false 
or misleading stories. Some reporters were directed 
by CIA agents in the same way any clandestine 
field man is run by his “control.” 

The United States government, for example, 
might decide to float a story discrediting the So- 
viet Union as an irresponsible nuclear power, one 
of Wisner’s former subordinates recalls. The for- 
mer CIA man described the process, using the 
Reuters news agency as his example: A CIA agent 
assigned to carry out the mission would contact a 
Reuters correspondent working under contract to 
the CIA. The Reuters man, stationed in the news 
agency's headquarters in London, would be given 
a phony story by the American agent describing a 
non-existent nuclear weapons test by the Soviet 
Union. The reporter, in turn, would pass the 
“facts” on to the Reuters correspondent in Stock- 
holm, telling him he had the information on good 
authority, but to protect the source, the story 
should emanate from the Swedish capital. In some 
cases, the newsman agent in London might have 
thought the CIA information was true. Even so, 
the fact that his source was paying him to propa- 
gate information seriously corrupts journalism. 

The Stockholm man, believing his colleague, 
would put the story on the wire, not realizing he 
was handling a deliberately falsified plant. In the 
competitive world of wire service journalism, his 
competitors in Stockholm might duplicate his 
story without confirmation. 

That such a story might find its way back into 
American newspapers and broadcasts was consid- 
ered by the CIA an unfortunate by-product of the 
holy war to save the world from communism. And 
they had no qualms about feeding misinformation 
to the foreign press. It could not be avoided, 
agency officials said. This was outweighed by a 
greater good the false story sought to accomplish. 

It was not only the bureaucrats of the clandes- 
tine services who were caught up in such games in 
those days. They had respectable support from 





Richard Helms William E. Colby 
some scientists within the academic community. 

A member of a scientific group, for example, 
while consulting for the CIA, developed a scheme 
for misleading Soviet scientists by publishing arti- 
cles containing false research results in American 
scientific journals. The thought was that the So- 
viets, with a smaller capacity for basic research, 
would waste their scientific resources pursuing 
false research reports. Whereas the American re- 
search efforts in such areas as nuclear physics 
would only be inconvenienced, a scientist said, the 
Soviet efforts could conceivably be crippled. 

The CIA gave its consultant preliminary ap- 
proval for the scheme; he asked an American 
newsman if he would leave his job to write the 
phony articles. The newsman balked and Allen 
Dulles, then CIA director, vetoed further consid- 
eration of the idea, the scientist said. 

Other correspondents tell of other invitations. 
Crosby Noyes, now editorial page editor of the 
Washington Star-News, was asked by a CIA man 
if he would gather information for the agency 
when Noyes was working overseas years ago. 

“He was a friend of mine,” Noyes recalled. “We 
had a polite conversation and I said no.” 

Sam Jaffe, the former CBS and ABC foreign 
correspondent, has said he was approached by 
the CIA before he got his job with CBS and was 
told the network would hire him and send him 
to Moscow if he cooperated with the agency. 
Jaffe refused but was hired by CBS for a domestic 
assignment anyway. He was eventually sent to 
Moscow for CBS to help cover the trial of Francis 
Gary Powers, the CIA’s U-2 pilot shot down on a 
mission over the Soviet Union. 

Jaffe thinks the agency might have had a hand 
in helping him land that assignment. He says the 
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day before he left New York, the CIA station 
chief there requested an urgent meeting in a res- 
taurant. As the two talked, they were joined by a 
third man who was never introduced by name. 
The third man asked Jaffe to gather information 
for the agency at the trial. 

“I never got that man’s name and I never 
found out just what kind of information he 
wanted,” Jaffe said. “I just got up and left the 
restaurant. I didn’t want any part of it.” 

John A. Bross, a former deputy to the director 
of the CIA, says he knows of one American news- 
man who did not refuse the agency overtures. 
This newsman, while a young correspondent work- 
ing in Western Europe, joined the CIA as a full- 
fledged clandestine agent. He was not merely an 
informant who received a small retainer, expenses 
or occasional fees for his services. He was as much 
at the beck and call of the CIA as his overt em- 
ployer. His identity was such a deeply held secret 
that Bross had served for two years as director of a 
division carrying out clandestine operations in 
Eastern Europe before he learned the identity of 
the newsman-agent. 

The newsman’s assignment was to keep tabs on 
Eastern European Communists traveling in West- 
ern Europe. “He’s in a very responsible position 
right now,” Bross says. Further than that Bross 
will not go. 

One American journalist (again the identity is 
unknown) played a key role in one of the CIA’s 
most successful propaganda campaigns of the 
1950’s, the publication of Milovan Dijilas’s book, 
The New Class. 

The journalist received the manuscript from 
Djilas, once a member of the Yugoslav Politburo 
and a leading political philosopher in the Third 
World, with permission to have it published 
abroad. The journalist gave the document, a 
weighty but nonetheless scathing indictment of 
abuses of Communist rule, to a United States In- 
formation Agency employee. The USIA man in 
turn gave the manuscript to the CIA. The CIA 
translated it and had it taken to the then small 
New York publishing house of Frederick A. 
Praeger. Praeger has since admitted publishing 
“15 or 16 books” at the suggestion of the CIA 
without naming them. He has told associates that 
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The New Class was not one of those books. 

He may have thought he was telling the truth. 
The New Class was brought to him not by a CIA 
man but by a USIA man with a promise that the 
book would be subsidized if necessary. 

“That book was probably a more important 
propaganda coup than Khrushchev’s secret speech 
denouncing Stalin,” one former member of Wis- 
ner’s Wurlitzer staff said. “You have no idea what 
an impact it made.” 

Not all of the newsmen working for the agency 
took part in such important or dramatic events. 
Most of them simply collected the nuts-and-bolts 
information available to almost any untrained 
observer who happens to find himself in a rela- 
tively inaccessible locale. Or, at times, CIA agents 
leaked to them a piece of information designed to 
enhance the American image or confuse the KGB. 
Other examples were gleaned from conversations 
with a half dozen CIA officials and former officials 
who were willing to talk guardedly and who knew 
something of the situation. 


T he journalists were paid in four different ways. 
Some received regular salaries and expenses. 
Others were placed on a small retainer (in the 
neighborhood of $100-a-month which, in the 
1950’s and early ’60’s, was a substantial help in 
Europe). Still others were paid piece-rate for the 
information they provided—much as domestic 
police might reward an informant. And finally 
some received only expense money for missions 
they undertook. (It is not unreasonable to assume 
that the expense accounts were padded. In case 
they were not, the CIA often paid a little extra.) 
The money was always paid in cash. In some 
instances, undercover CIA agents may not have re- 
vealed their agency connection, and journalists 
may have thought their money was not coming 
from the agency at all. It could be laundered 
through a bank, businessman or even, in cases 
where publishers back home knew of the arrange- 
ment, the paymasters of their own organizations. 
In return for the cash, the newsmen performed 
various kinds of jobs. 
In Italy, according to Tom McCoy, a former 
CIA man who now operates a fund-raising firm in 
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Washington for liberal Democratic candidates, 
newsmen were used to gather information from 
politicians that could not be gathered with pro- 
priety by American diplomats or other CIA agents. 

In Spain, they were paid for gathering informa- 
tion about Spanish military facilities in areas they 
might be visiting for other reasons. 

In Eastern Europe, they were asked to make 
observations that would later be helpful to clan- 
destine agents on a sensitive mission. “You never 
get enough of that kind of stuff,” one former sta- 
tion chief said. “We asked them to remember 
whether their passports were picked up at the 
hotels they stayed in, whether the police of a cer- 
tain city followed them, to locate the restaurants 
where the intelligentsia hung out. 

“Most of this stuff came from tourists, particu- 
larly German tourists, but we took it from news- 
men as well.” 

Station chiefs could not establish working re- 
lationships with American newsmen overseas 
whenever they wished. The operations, at the out- 
set at least, were all approved at the director or 
deputy director level in Washington. Men such as 
Allen Dulles, John McCone, Admiral William F. 
Raborn or Richard M. Helms, all former direc- 
tors, or Wisner, Richard M. Bissell, Jr. (who di- 
rected the Bay of Pigs invasion), Helms or Des- 
mond FitzGerald, all former deputy directors for 
plans, and, as such, in charge of clandestine activi- 
ties, had to approve the hiring or retainer of an 
American newsman. 

One former station chief described the original 
approach this way: 

“Usually we dealt with stringers or people who 
worked for smaller newspapers—the hangers-on. 
We would keep on the lookout for a guy who 
said to us, ‘Gee, I know of a really good story in 
[say] Rumania but my newspaper is too cheap to 
send me there. They want me to sit in Paris and 
file the official communiqués.’ 

“So we would see an opening. First, we would 
check with our superiors in Washington. After we 
got the okay, we would get in touch with the guy 
and say, ‘Look, if you want to go to Rumania, 
we'll buy you the airplane ticket and pick up the 
hotel bill and give you a little cash.’ ” 

All the station chiefs asked in return was a de- 


briefing when the newsman returned, an opportu- 
nity to look at his carbons and the answers to a 
few questions. 

“He was free to file whatever he wanted to his 
paper,” the station chief said. “We never inter- 
fered with that. I always tended to think that 
newsmen and ourselves were in the same business 
anyhow. We all collected information. And this 
was just some information he couldn’t use in the 
paper for space reasons or because no one else was 
interested. That’s all there was to it.” 

After a journalist did his first job for the 
agency, the former station chief said, CIA field 
men could use him at will without obtaining 
further approval from Washington. If the new 
informant was valuable enough, regular retainer 
payments were made. Otherwise, the agency paid 
piece rates. 

Agency contacts at editorial offices in the U.S. 
also took place. Nucleonics Week, a McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. newsletter, is a case in point. In 
the late 1960's, the newsletter ran a story mention- 
ing the use of nuclear energy in Thailand. The 
report was based on a file from a Thai stringer. 

After the story appeared, Roger A. Newburger, 
an editor of the newsletter, received a call from 
the CIA’s New York field office. The agent asked 
if Nucleonics Week had any additional informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Newburger told the agent of the longer file. He 
asked if he could read it. 

“We thought it a joke around here,” New- 
burger said, “If they didn’t have any better 
sources than us, they could not have had much 
of an intelligence system.” 

The editor told the agent he could come up and 
read the file. That began a relationship in which, 
over a period of three years, the agent visited 
McGraw-Hill several times to look at story files 
and photos the publication received from over- 
seas. Most of the material related to the centri- 
fuge process used for enriching uranium. (The 
experimental process could become a cheap way 
for small nations to make enough fuel for nuclear 
weapons.) 

“There was a lot of interest in the centrifuge 
at the time,” Newburger recalled. “The CIA 
wasn’t the only government agency interested in 


our material. For a time, we had a line here. One 
government agency would have to wait until 
another agency returned the photos before it 
could get them.” 

Nucleonics Week gave the agency copies of un- 
published as well as published pictures. 

In the summer of 1971, the CIA man paid his 
last visit to Newburger. He did not want to see 
files or photos. Instead, he asked the editor if he 
planned personally to cover the International 
Atomic Energy Agency’s Fourth Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in Geneva 
that September. 

Newburger said he did. 

From the ensuing discussion Newburger in- 
ferred that a request was about to be made that 
he supply reports to the CIA on the meeting and 
he was uncomfortable. The tension broke when 
Newburger’s boss walked into the conference 
room and explained to the agent that Newburger 
had one job to do and that would consume most 
of his time. 

The agent left. He has not been in touch with 
Newburger since. 

At least one other newsgathering organization 
has cooperated in the past in providing the CIA 
information from its home office. When Joseph 
Harrison became overseas editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor in 1950, he discovered that agents 
had been frequently visiting his predecessor to 
question him about Monitor stories. 

“I inherited the situation and I continued it,” 
Harrison said recently. “I did it because we were 
Americans and we were helping out. Don’t forget, 
this was during the Cold War. And everybody was 
doing it. They may deny it now. But they were 
doing it.” 

Harrison showed the agents, from the Boston 
field office of the CIA, uncut versions of stories, 
memos and cover letters from Monitor corre- 
spondents. “There was material in them that 
might have been cut for space or which was un- 
verifiable,” Harrison said. “I often thought the 
agency was using us to check up on reports from 
their own people.” 

Harrison served as overseas editor for 11 years. 
Sometime toward the end of his tenure, the Boston 
field office man stopped visiting. The former edi- 
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tor does not remember exactly when he stopped. 

Harrison said the agency representatives never 
asked him. to have Monitor correspondents look 
into specific subjects nor was the newspaper ever 
asked to allow its correspondents to work directly 
for the CIA. 

“That would have been espionage,” Harrison 
said. 

The CIA—as well as the FBI—regularly sent 
its agents to Time, Inc., during those years but, 
according to Edward K. Thompson and George 
Hunt, both former Life managing editors, they 
were rebuffed in their requests for information. 

“We never showed them story files or unused 
photographs,” said Thompson, who now edits 
The Smithsonian Magazine, “for the simple rea- 
son that our reporters and photographers would 
have lost their sources if word got out that we were 
cooperating with government agencies.” 

But Thompson did say that he allowed military 
intelligence agents to come to the Life offices reg- 
ularly to look at Life photos of Red Square pa- 
rades. ‘““They were interested in pictures of the 
weapons and since those were in the public do- 
main, we gave them prints.” The visiting military 
intelligence agents received prints of rejects as 
well as the photos that had been published in the 
magazine. 

Hunt said that from time to time, he allowed 
CIA agents to interview Life correspondents re- 
turning from overseas assignments. 

“Sometimes we allowed it. Sometimes we 
didn’t,” he said. “But we never cooperated with 
the CIA. We didn’t have any of that nonsense 
going on at Life.” 

Basil Walters, a former executive editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, issued a directive in the 
1950’s to all Daily News foreign correspondents 
ordering them not to moonlight for American in- 
telligence agencies. 

Walters says he thinks some publishers took ad- 
vantage of the CIA’s eagerness to hire newsmen to 
keep correspondents abroad on the cheap. 

Tom McCoy said that while he worked for the 
agency he spoke to at least two publishers and 
received permission to hire their employees for 
the agency. 
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One journalist of note actually helped the CIA 
buy into a newspaper. , 


The Rome Daily American was founded by four 
Army master sergeants immediately after World 
War II as a privately owned successor to the 
Italian edition of Stars and Stripes. 

From the beginning the paper was a shoe- 
string opearation which did not long hold the 
interest of the four owners. Slowly the ownership 
of the stock diffused into the hands of people 
spread around the world. In 1953, a New York 
entrepreneur by the name of Ray VirDen suc- 
ceeded in buying up all of the stock and became 
the publisher of the paper. When VirDen died, 
his estate put the property on the market. 

The United States government, particularly the 
CIA which had become a protector of the Ameri- 
can image abroad, feared that the paper would 
fall into anti-American hands. Allen Dulles, then 
director of central intelligence, was especially con- 
cerned that the paper, which circulated through 
the Mediterranean area, would take stands con- 
trary to the American position on the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. 

Mrs. Clare Booth Luce, then the American am- 
bassador in Rome and a journalist in her own 
right, interested a banker-friend of her husband, 
Henry R. Luce, in buying the paper. 

The banker was Landon K. Thorne, Jr., who 
had worked in the Marshall Plan program in 
Italy and who was working for the Bankers Trust 
Co. in Rome at the time. 

“Mrs. Luce told me I would be doing some- 
thing to help my country,” Thorne recalled re- 
cently. “She offered to help me finance it. I thought 
the Luces were simply helping me to buy a paper.” 

In the summer of 1956, Thorne obtained a con- 
trolling interest in The Rome Daily American 
Co., SPA, an Italian corporation with a nominal 
Italian directorship. 

He had three partners. Two were friends: Al- 
fred Weld, who operated a small New York of- 
fice for the paper, and Samuel W. Meek, an ex- 
ecutive in the J. Walter Thompson advertising 
company. Thorne owned about 50 per cent of 
the stock. Meek and Weld each owned about five 
per cent. 





The fourth partner was a financial interest 
whose identity was unknown to the other three. 
Thorne, the CIA’s Bross, and the lawyer for 
the CIA, Benjamin Shute, then a partner in the 
prestigious Wall Street law firm of Cravath, 
Swaine & Moore, now acknowledge that the fourth 
partner was the Central Intelligence Agency. It 
put between $80,000 and $90,000 into the deal. 

Thorne never found out just how the CIA’s 
stock certificates were made out or who held 
them. But he had indications; by the time of set- 
tlement in 1956, he was pretty certain of where 
the money came from. 

Within two years Thorne had developed the 


LARRIMORE-LARIMORE 


In August, 1963, Izvestia denounced Don M. Larri- 
more, then newly arrived in Warsaw as UPI bureau 
chief, as a CIA agent. In short order, the Polish gov- 
ernment took the hint and expelled him. Larrimore, 
who is fluent in Russian, had worked for Radio Lib- 
eration (which subsequently became Radio Liberty) 
in the 1950’s, which was ClA-subsidized. He also 
had a history of showing up at crisis spots and at the 
big Communist youth meetings of the Cold War. He 
was, in short, such a good prima facie candidate as 
newsman-agent that even American colleagues be- 
lieved the /zvestia charges, particularly after he ap- 
peared in Saigon in 1966 as a historian for the U. S. 
Army. 

Larrimore, now a Washington Post-Newsweek- 
Westinghouse Broadcasting stringer in Rome, cannot 
live down the reputation. 

He wrote me: 


“I never considered joining the CIA or any other 
U.S. government outfit, not leastly because I’d then, 
as a determined expatriate, have had to spend time 
in the U.S., pay U.S. taxes, and lose the prized mo- 
bility that journalism affords. In 18 years abroad, I’ve 
been back to the U.S. just four times, never for more 
than three weeks. 

“Inevitably the /Izvestia stain sticks and even close 
news friends still like to joke about my being some 
sort of a master spy, which perpetuates the fraud. 
It’s damned irritating, of course, but something not 
a few of us newsmen have to live with.” 


Larrimore offers a possible explanation for his 
problem. Years ago, ‘‘Who’s Who in the CIA” was 
published in East Germany, listing a Donald E. Lari- 
more. 

Don M. Larrimore, newsman, met Donald E. Lari- 
more, retired CIA agent, at a party in Rome last 
year. Larimore, admitting his past agency connec- 
tions, apologized to Larrimore for the inconvenience 
caused by the dossier mixup, according to Larrimore. 


S.L. 





paper, and felt he might arrange a merger with a 
larger paper. Thorne’s plans to merge meshed 
nicely with the agency’s desire to end its involve- 
ment in the paper. The purchase of the Daily 
American was originally conceived in the same 
program that led the agency to subsidize En- 
counter, the high-brow magazine published by 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom, and the West 
German magazine, Der Monat. 

The Daily American was never in that cate- 
gory. In addition to its wire service reports of the 
news, the paper had dwelled on Via Veneto do- 
ings by the beautiful people, baseball scores from 
back home, travel tips, and ads from the side- 
street stores selling gloves at bargain rates. 

John Bross, by that time working in clandestine 
operations in Washington, got the job of “disen- 
tangling” the agency from the newspaper. He re- 
cently called the arrangement ‘‘atypical” of what 
the agency was doing, ‘‘a bad example.” 

If the agency accomplished anything with its 
part ownership of an overseas American newspa- 
per, that accomplishment is unclear. Thorne re- 
mains convinced that none of his staff members 
used the paper as a cover for intelligence-gathering 
activities. There could not have been much prop- 
aganda value in publishing a small Roman tab- 
loid (although one former CIA man did insist to 
me that the agency had full control over the paper 
and used it in the propaganda war with the So- 
viet Union). 

“We had a bad case of indigestion in the 
1950's,” Bross said. ““The programs were growing 
so rapidly that we took on a lot of people who 
should not have been hired.” 


| judging from the number of Amer- 
ican journalists on the agency’s payroll in 1974, 
the CIA does not consider them to be part of that 
indigestion. That’s too bad. 

There is little question that if even one Ameri- 
can overseas carrying a press card is a paid in- 
former for the CIA, then all Americans with those 
credentials are suspect. We automatically—and 
with good reason—consider Soviet and Chinese 
newsmen as mouthpieces and informants for their 
governments, while at the same time congratulat- 
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ing ourselves for our independence. Now we know 
that some. of that independence has, with the 
stealth required of clandestine operations, been 
taken from us—or given away. 

Whether they work for large publications or 
small, whether they are full-time correspondents 
or stringers, any American journalist overseas 
who takes money from the CIA contaminates the 
reputations of all American foreign correspond- 
ents. In the past, American journalists abroad 
have been an effective source of distant early 
warnings, pinpointing potential crises important 
to the U.S. If foreign sources come to mistrust 
American journalists because of a suspected dual 
allegiance, the American public will be ill-served. 

It was not enough for Colby to fire a few news- 
men connected with large organizations. The 
other 30 represent as great a compromise. Simi- 
larly, it was not enough for just a few newsgather- 
ing organizations to make half-hearted inquiries 
about their own purity and accept less than ade- 
quate replies. 

Part of the problem stems from the news busi- 
ness’s need for the cooperation of the CIA and 
other intelligence agencies. This fosters a love- 
hate relationship that blurs ethical considerations. 

During ten years of covering foreign relations 
and national security affairs, I have traded infor- 
mation with CIA people and I have eaten at the 
excellent table in the CIA director’s private din- 
ing room (after taking a drink from a black- 
coated waiter in the director’s private sitting 
room). Has such access hurt or helped the pur- 
suit of information? Naturally, I think it has 
helped. Not all of my colleagues agree. 

Is it possible to provide information to the 
agency, and still remain truthful to the public? 
Colby feels it is, even if money changes hands. 
Some newsmen feel that the payment of money 
is the only serious compromise. Many disagree. 

Can news organizations surrender their confi- 
dential files to the CIA and still claim to be inde- 
pendent of the government? It is hard to imagine 
how any professional journalist can say yes to this 
question. Voluntary surrender of unpublished in- 
formation and sources weakens the claim of jour- 
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nalists who seek to resist other government in- 
quiries to preserve their access to news sources. 
Many responsible organizations throughout the 
country refuse requests for access to files from the 
FBI or local police. On the face of it, there would 
not seem to be any grounds for exception when 
the CIA is involved. 

As I researched this piece, I was urged to aban- 
don the story by as many newsmen as CIA off- 
cials. Colby is known to take the view that there 
is no need to discuss the specifics of past CIA in- 
volvement in American journalism. He tells visi- 
tors that the excesses of the CIA years ago have 
already been well documented and need no fur- 
ther airing. 

And some journalists feel it is bad form to criti- 
cize a colleague who has made only a few bucks 
moonlighting. They are also uneasy that the whole 
tangled web of relationships between reporters 
and intelligence agents so beneficial to reporters 
will come undone. 

The idea that we are a privileged profession 
immune to public inquiry—as doctors, lawyers and 
others claim such immunity—no longer has valid- 
ity. The news business exerts as important an in- 
fluence on the public these days as the government 
or the other large institutions in our society and 
for that reason should be covered as intensively. 
The days when seasoned city editors told new 
reporters “nobody cares about the problems of the 
newsman” have long since passed. 

The CIA established its network of informants 
in the news business with the consent of some edi- 
tors, publishers and other news executives. In 
some cases they specifically condoned the arrange- 
ment. In others, they tacitly permitted them. 

The lack of reaction to the Star-News story is 
an indication that the news business—reporters, 
editors, publishers and other executives alike— 
did not probe the specifics of the CIA infiltration 
for fear of what might be learned, and published. 

If the crisis of confidence faced by the news 
business—along with the government—is to be 
overcome, journalists must be willing to focus on 
themselves the same spotlight they so relentlessly 
train on others. 









“The media holds its breath, 
momentarily.” The editors of 
CJR reached that ungrammati- 
cal and metaphorical conclusion 
in their May/June issue. I have 
tended to dismiss constructions 
like “the media holds its breath” 
as merely sloppy writing. But er- 
rors of numerical agreement 
with the word “‘media” seem to 
be increasing, not only in pres- 
sure-edited publications, but also 
in the presumably thoughtful 
pronouncements of politicians 
and pundits. As a result, I have 
begun to suspect there is more 
operating here than simple il- 
literacy. In fact, I have a hy- 
pothesis of sorts: People who 
write or say, “The media is 
against Nixon,” or “The media 
exploits children” actually con- 
ceptualize the media as a singu- 
lar, unitary entity—a force, often 
sinister. 

Those who utter such errors 
have in their minds an idea of 
the media as (a) Japanese sci-fi 
monster, a gargantuan amoeba 
gone berserk, an infection at 
once in Manhattan, New York, 
and Manhattan, Kansas. Just as 
the invaders from outer space 
snatched bodies, so the media 
manifest(s) themselves (itself) si- 
multaneously as the Wall Street 


Journal, “Deep Throat,” the 
Greater Milwaukee Samoyed 
Fanciers’ Bulletins WMCW 
(Milk Capital of the World), the 
New York Review of Books, 
Sonny and Cher, “Romper 
Room,” Wolf Man Jack, Jack 
Perkins, Ron Zeigler, and the 
L. L. Bean Spring Catalogue. 

Whether camouflaged as news- 
print, electronic dots, grooved 
vinyl or Taiwanese transistor, 
they (it) are (is) among us. 

Lest you doubt the pervasive- 
ness of the error, consider this 
summary sentence from an opin- 
ion piece in the May, 1974, is- 
sue of Quill: 


Our government did use the 
media to brainwash us about 
the war against the Viet- 
namese people; major com- 
panies use the media to ma- 
nipulate us into more mate- 
rialistic attitudes; our schools 
for the most part continue to 
turn out accepting, unques- 
tioning youngsters who know 
little about the contributions 


The media 
is among us 


which could be made by the 
media; and the media itself— 
taken as a whole—lacks the 
financial independence and 
desire to act against these de- 
structive tendencies. 


“The media _ itself lacks?” 
“Taken as a whole?” What? 

There may be wisdom in find- 
ing oneness in everything, but 
good thinking remains analyti- 
cal. The media are fantastically 
diverse in their size, location, 
context, nature, purpose, audi- 
ence, content, process and effect. 
They are more different than 
they are alike. There is a point 
where generalization _ signifies 
paranoia, where categorical 
lumping of heterogeneous ele- 
ments marks ignorance, where 
disintegrated language reveals 
disintegrated thought. 

Next time you hear someone 
use “‘media” in the singular, take 
a second to test the Bailey Hy- 
pothesis. When the person says 
“the media,” just what is in his 
or her mind? Think about it. 


GEORGE BAILEY 


George Bailey is an assistant pro- 
fessor in the Mass Communication 
Department at the University of Wis- 
consin in Milwaukee. 
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An enthusiastic editor 
traces the decline and fall 


The death of ID 


SIDNEY OFFIT 


@ Early this spring a report appeared on the ad- 
vertising page of the New York Times announc- 
ing, INTELLECTUAL DIGEST TO BOW OUT. Excerpting 
from a statement by W. Bradford Briggs, executive 
vice president of Ziff-Davis Publishing, the news 
report went on to cite the postal and paper in- 
creases and the advertising losses that made Jntel- 
lectual Digest’s “economic position hopeless.” 

Mr. Briggs encouraged readers to write to Con- 
gress for help in the postal area, and he urged 
advertisers to set aside small portions of their ad 
budgets to support worthwhile magazines. “What 
this country needs is more magazines like /ntel- 
lectual Digest, but what it is getting is more and 
more s€x magazines.” 

It may be some measure of my naiveté that I 
did not consider Jntellectual Digest one of the 
magazines immediately threatened by higher pos- 
tal and paper costs. Although I knew we were in 
the red, it seemed to me since our purchase by 
Ziff-Davis in the summer of 1973 that the magazine 
was operating under its most realistic manage- 
ment. The circulation base had been cut from an 


Sidney Offit is a writer and faculty member of The 
New School and New York University, Division of Contin- 
uing Education. He was associated with Intellectual Digest 
from its founding to its last day of publication. 
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1970: The first two issues 


inflated 400,000 to 250,000 readers. The offices had 
moved to lower budget space at One Park Avenue. 
The art and production departments had been 
cut in half, and there was promise that with pru- 
dent management we would be saving in sub- 
scription fulfillment as well as production costs. 

What happened? Is there a lesson buried in the 
brief history of Intellectual Digest or was the 
death gene born into the publication from the 
start—a bad risk in a bad risk business? 

Intellectual Digest was conceived as a magazine 
which would be similar to the Reader’s Digest in 
size, but, instead of excerpting from the general 
and service magazines, ID would offer its readers 
the gleanings from quality journals and scholarly 
periodicals. Martin Gross, the founder of ID, 
spoke of a magazine of ideas which would take 
“the American talent that now flourishes in intel- 
lect—in the specialized fields—and broaden it 
for the reader through synthesis, through expo- 
sure of many kinds of thought in one publica- 
tion.” Unlike Reader’s Digest prose, there would 
be no recognizable ID style. The editors’ commit- 
ment would be to individuality of voice as well as 
vision. 

Early in 1970 a special charter offer appeared in 
the Book Section of the New York Times. Readers 
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1974: The last issue 


were offered 8 issues plus a free first issue for $4: 
“We put 34 journals of opinion, 27 magazines of 
the arts, 136 scientific journals, 38 literary maga- 
zines, and 67 special science periodicals into one in- 
dispensable magazine.” Though the copy may have 
been considered “hard sell,” the offer was “soft.” 
A soft offer in magazine parlance is one which 
does not require a prospective subscriber to send 
in money before he receives a magazine; the cou- 
pon-clipper makes no specific commitment other 
than to try the first issue and let the publisher 
know at the time of billing if he does not want a 
subscription. Within a week of ID’s introductory 
offer, the Times ad generated sufficient enthusiasm 
for several hundred readers to respond with sub- 
scription checks in addition to those who sent in 
coupons for subscriptions. 

The ID office moved from the Gross family liv- 
ing room on 85th Street to 527 Madison Avenue, 
but the operation continued as a family store. 
Gross and his wife, Anita, organized the subscrip- 
tions, arranged for the typesetter, and negotiated 
with printers, newsstand distributors, the post of- 
fice, and advertising agencies. A professional de- 
signer contributed graphic concepts, but the pho- 
tographic selections as well as the makeup were 
determined by the founder-editor. 


Volume I, number | of Intellectual Digest ap- 
peared in May, 1970. Red, naked-skulled profiles 
of Milovan Djilas and Herbert Marcuse faced each 
other above the cover line: “Which prophecy for 
the 1970's?” The battle was waged in the pages of 
Intellectual Digest with selections from Marcuse’s 
Essay on Liberation and Djilas’s The Unperfect 
Society. Along with the political philosophers, ID’s 
readers were presented the first of a three-part 
serialization of an unexcerpted selection of Susan 
Sontag’s Letter from Sweden and pieces by Giinter 
Grass, Kenneth Clark, Joseph Wood Krutch, and 
Theodore Solotaroff. 

Certainly there were those who found the maga- 
zine’s name pretentious, others who argued that 
the title was a contradiction in terms, but less than 
ten per cent of the several thousand readers who 
had sent for the introductory offer to Intellectual 
Digest cancelled after reading the first issue. 
Checks began coming in from readers who discov- 
ered the magazine at the newsstand and found it 
“exactly what I needed to keep up with all the 
magazines I want to read but don’t.” The second 
issue featured Fred Otnes’s photo collage of Paul 
Goodman on the cover, and an ad for Danish Blue 
Cheese on the back. The contents also included 
Michael Harrington, James MacGregor Burns, 
Gore Vidal, John Dos Passos, and Arthur Koestler, 
whom we tracked down at an Austrian villa to 
check the excerpt of the essay we were reprinting 
from Encounter. It was reflective of the magazine’s 
editorial budget that the telephone calls cost a 
fraction less than the reprint rights. 

A dozen investors had put up approximately 
$60,000 for the first two issues. Although the 
checks in the mail were statistically impressive (a 
good percentage of return for the advertising dol- 
lars invested) the total monies from this source 
were not sufficient to pay for a third issue. The 
staff was determined to maintain an inviolate 
publishing schedule. We selected stories for the 
third issue and gambled with a limited direct mail 
campaign. The thought was to establish the read- 
ership potential with a sample mailing from a 
variety of lists. Letters went out offering readers 
the same offer which had appeared in the ad. The 
rented lists were derived primarily from publica- 
tions, but included a small sampling from the 
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subscribers roster of a major credit card company. 

The results were so good they were suspect. No 
list delivered less than 3 per cent—some returns 
ran up to 11 per cent. (A 1 per cent return is fre- 
quently cited as the industry standard.) What was 
most surprising was the return from the sampling 
of credit card members, a broad national constitu- 
ency which we would have supposed found the 
identification ‘‘intellectual” anathema. Intellec- 
tual Digest seemed to have a potential readership 
in the millions, but the circulation at the time 
was around 8,000, and we were broke. 

The third issue was published on schedule, but 
the financing problems remained. The search for 
money sources on Wall Street and elsewhere con- 
tinued. In the end, the deus ex machina for ID 
turned out to be John Veronis. Together with his 
partner, Nick Charney, Veronis had built Psychol- 
ogy Today into one of the most successful national 
magazines to emerge since the end of World War 
II. For something in the neighborhood of $20 
million, Veronis had sold the concept of “the in- 
visible university” to the giant Boise Cascade Cor- 
poration. Veronis was looking for publishing prop- 
erties which could be identified with this premise. 
Less than 48 hours after meeting Gross, John 


Veronis, an unequivocating decision-maker, was - 


prepared to take an option on Intellectual Digest. 

The agreement provided for the new publishers, 
Communications Research Machines, to pick up 
all ID’s back bills while the team that built Psy- 
chology Today checked the validity of the direct 
mail figures and evaluated the magazine’s poten- 
tial. Relieved of the business management, Gross 
concentrated on the fourth issue and a table of 
contents that included Robert Penn Warren, 
Betty Friedan and Gertrude Stein. (Our new 
patron suggested that this was possibly the 
most impressive single issue of a magazine ever 
published—anywhere!) By the time we published 
the fifth digest-sized issue, with Jorges Luis Borges 
on the cover, the new team had concluded Intellec- 
tual Digest was an “exciting property .. . a solid in- 
vestment.” With the approval of the Boise board, 
the ownership option was executed. The original 
investors in Intellectual Digest received double 
their money back plus the promise of a bonus 
should the circulation reach 500,000, and an addi- 
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tional dividend if the circulation arrived at 750,000. 

The offices were moved to handsome quarters on 
59th Street. Lucy Burchard, former managing edi- 
tor of Interplay, joined us as associate editor and 
we hired a copy editor and picture researcher. 
Michael Todd, a designer from London who had 
collaborated with Gross to produce the layouts 
for the digest issues, left, and CRM brought in 
an art director from California to give the book 
more “flair.” Within weeks, the new owners made 
two decisions which may well have been harbin- 
gers of Intellectual Digest’s fate. The digest size 
was converted to Time size and the designer from 
California introduced to the magazine the quality 
of graphics which had contributed to the prize- 
winning design of Psychology Today. 

These decisions changed the character of the 
magazine. The design of the original issues made 
no pretense: ID was a magazine to be read, not 
looked at. The title, which seemed somewhat 
muted in the smaller size, now seemed imposing; 
Intellectual Digest was visibly in the big leagves 
of culture magazines—head to head with Har- 
pers, The Atlantic, and the New Yorker for ad- 
vertisers’ dollars. CRM loosed the giant kite of 
circulation aspiration and all the attendant ex- 
penses of a mass circulation magazine followed in 
its trail. 

A massive mailing went out during the sum- 
mer of 1971, a mailing of such staggering volume 
that on one day, freight trains were backed up at 
the circulation station in Boulder, Colo., carrying 
more than 75,000 responses to the new charter offer, 
11 additional issues for $5. When the last freight 
train unloaded, /ntellectual Digest had more than 
200,000 readers waiting for Volume II, number 1. 

Besides pieces by Saul Bellow, Dean Acheson, 
Ivan Illich, and Norman Podhoretz, there were 
pictures and drawings, a rendering of the brain 
and an impression of Isaac Bashevis Singer’s Ca- 
balist of East Broadway. 

Gross, who had worked comfortably with the 
small, personally selected staff, was convinced a 
magazine should not be interpreted by the editor’s 
proxies, and he seemed to find it wretchedly com- 
promising not to personally perform each of the 
myriad crafts which contributed to the enterprise. 
The editorial staff—blurbs, captions, and ex- 
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cerpted scripts in hand—waited outside the edi- 
tor’s office beside the regiment of artists, designers, 
and promotion people from advertising, circula- 
tion, and publicity. 

But before Volume II, number 2, went to press, 
John Veronis left ID to take over Saturday Re- 
view. By comparison, the adventure at ID seemed 
modest indeed. 

After Veronis left, James B. Horton, ID’s pub- 
lisher, became the boss. A tall, blonde, cherubic 
faced New Yorker, Horton was a kind of Veronis 
protégé. Unlike Veronis, whose primary asset was 
a seemingly irresistible talent for selling the 
dream he believed in, Horton’s experience was 
with the nuts and bolts of publishing. Production 
schedules meant a great deal to him and shortly 
after he took charge, Horton and Gross mutually 
agreed upon a buy-out which would enable Gross 
to return comfortably to writing books. The orig- 
inal investors were paid off at the bonus scale and 
with no further commitment to investors or the 
founder, CRM owned Intellectual Digest. 

Martin Goldman, who succeeded Gross as edi- 
tor, came from Look where he had been managing 
editor. Assisted by his managing editor, Anne 
Atwater, Goldman gracefully turned the small 
staff into a team to produce a magazine which re- 
mained essentially an expression of the editor’s 
taste. The contents pages continued to list articles 
reprinted from the Paris Review, The Black 
Scholar, and Natural History, but Volume II, 
number 3, introduced a new feature, “Work in 
Progress,” with John Poppy, a former Look re- 
porter, interviewing George Leonard, also from 
Look and author of Education and Ecstasy. 

In the fall, dollar returns began coming in from 
the initial mailing and, for the first time, the 
phrase “high cancel rate” was mentioned at one of 
the regular Monday staff meetings. Horton, who 
conducted business in an open, informal style, 
made no secret of his disappointment: “It’s a 


problem, but we're confident we can work it out.” 
The source of ID’s readership draw was so large 
that CRM continued to be confident, although 
the projected rate of growth was scaled down from 
a readership of a million to a 1975 goal of half a 
million readers. All the circulation department 
had to do was work out a few problems with the 
direct mail and start sifting out the genuine read- 
ers from the huge pool of those ready to respond 
to the trial offer. 

ID continued to change slowly under Goldman's 
direction. The percentage of original material 
passed 15 per cent of the total contents and by- 
lines of journalists appeared with increasing fre- 
quency on the contents pages. In June of 1972, 
Goldman appeared on the NBC “Today” show 
and listened as the late Frank McGee told his 
audience that “Intellectual Digest is the talk of 
the publishing business.” The circulation ma- 
chinery had pumped the readership up to 400,000 
—past the Atlantic Monthly’s 325,000, Harper's 
335,000, and approaching the New Yorker's 450,- 
000. Advertising manager Arthur Bobrick’s staff, 
with a zeal bordering on the Messianic, had sold 
space to Smirnoff, Cutty Sark, Excedrin, Volks- 
wagen, AT&T, and Pontiac. It seemed there was 
room in the country for a mass circulation maga- 
zine of ideas after all. Founder Martin Gross ap- 
peared to have scored a bullseye when he pre- 
dicted in the first issue that “the evidence of a 
new American intellect is here. America is an 
avaricious adolescent gobbling up knowledge. 
. . . This new magazine is another expression of 
the American hunger.” 

By the end of Editor Goldman’s first year, ID’s 
cancellation figures had improved, but the vagaries 
of the bloated subscriber’s list produced another 
problem—bad pay. When a reader agrees to a trial 
issue and does not return the bill marked “can- 
cel,” the subscription is assumed to be active. Fail- 
ure to respond to the bill is followed by another 
billing, but dunning readers is expensive. Besides, 
such uncommitted subscribers threaten the ve- 
racity of circulation figures. ID’s bad pay problem 
was no secret. The pattern was repeated for mail 
order advertisers, who found the quantity of re- 
sponses to their spots in ID outstanding, but 
when it came time to pay the bill, a significantly 
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large proportion of ID’s marketplace demurred. 

It was difficult to identify a reader who asked 
for a magazine which reprinted letters of Louis 
D. Brandeis and George Bernard Shaw and then 
ripped off the publisher as well as advertisers. But 
Publisher Horton not only believed ID could 
overcome its circulation problems, he believed it 
enough to buy a substantial equity in the maga- 
zine. At a staff meeting in the fall of '72, Horton 
explained that Boise had given him an option un- 
til the end of the year to raise a million dollars 
with which to buy ID. He plunked on his straw 
hat and flipped his saddle bag over his shoulder 
and took off for Wall Street. 

As Horton hunted for investors, ID launched a 
subscription renewal campaign. Subscribers were 
asked to pay $10 for a year subscription this time 
around. A surprising percentage of readers com- 
mitted themselves to long term subscriptions— 
two, three, five years. Horton was confident that 
Boise’s two and a half million dollar investment 
was ready to pay off. Armed with a projection by 
the James B. Kobak Corporation, Horton offered 
a profile of the ID reader—73.2% male, 50% post- 
graduate training, 24% written something that 
had been published, $16,079 median income. 

Boise was willing to sell, the Kobak report ex- 
plained, because among other reasons “if CRM 
can sell Intellectual Digest for its net investment, 
it will improve its profit picture for 1973 and 1974, 
realize immediate cash and reduce its exposure.” 
At the Christmas party in December, 1972, Horton 
introduced the staff to an investor who was a sig- 
nature away from separating ID from CRM and 
putting James B. Horton into business for himself. 

But that deal didn’t work out, and there was no 
further talk of a Horton angel. At a staff meeting 
later in the winter Horton, with his usual buoy- 
ancy, explained he would not be buying ID after 
all—as a matter of fact, Boise had changed its 
mind and the property was no longer for sale. He 
suggested this was a triumph of fate over design 
from which we would all profit. 

The cash projections, available to the staff as 
they were to potential investors, seemed to belie 
the feelings of uneasiness suggested by the on- 
again off-again deal. The 1973 revenue was esti- 
mated at $4,410,000 with expenses of $3,817,400. 
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The arithmetic would give ID a profit of $593,000. 
By 1975, the profit at ID was projected at close to 
$1 million. Yet, there were constant reminders 
that problems existed: cancellations, bad-pay, poor 
renewals. 

Editor Goldman kept the editorial pages lively 
and surprising—a cover story on Bob Dylan, an 
exploration of the varieties of post-psychedelic ex- 
perience, a theory of defensible space. Joseph 
Heller wrote that many of his friends read the 





“ID would—must!— 
pay its own way...” 





magazine, and Anthony Burgess sent a complimen- 
tary note. From Dr. Karl Menninger in Topeka 
and Stephen Heym in East Germany, Harry Ed- 
wards in Berkeley and Octavio Paz in Mexico 
came words of encouragement. 

Through the spring and into the summer of 
1973, there was less talk of circulation problems 
and a greater concentration on what the staff 
might do to “reach our readers better.” At an all- 
day meeting at the CRM corporate apartment in 
the East 60's, the captains spoke of “invitations 
to the eye, direct discourse and consciousness ex- 
pansion.” Plans were announced for a series on 
faith by Malachi Martin, and an occasional series 
on “The Anatomy of a Businessman” by Mark 
Appleman, to follow ID’s pioneer reports on the 
energy crisis. 

It seemed Intellectual Digest was moving into 
the introspective period of its adolescence and 
would pass into maturity with no further trauma. 
Then, in August came the news that Ziff-Davis 
had bought CRM: “Boise Cascade was not at- 
tempting to sell CRM,” the announcement from 
California read. “However, a few weeks ago, Bill 
Ziff approached John Fery and expressed an in- 
terest in CRM. Bill’s knowledge of the magazine 
business and CRM’s well deserved reputation for 
quality allowed a mutually satisfactory sale to be 
arranged very rapidly.” 

Ziff-Davis, which was founded shortly after 





World War I, is privately held so there was no 
announcement of the sale price. But within hours 
after the announcement the offices of Intellectual 
Digest were introduced to a selection of the 40 
special interest and trade magazines published by 
the new owner: Popular Photography, Car & 
Driver, Cycle, Boating, Stereo Review, Popular 
Electronics. A month later, Bill Ziff, the owner of 
Ziff-Davis, spoke:to the staff. A youthful proto- 
type of the movie version of a modest millionaire, 
Ziff loosened his tie, kicked off worn loafers, and 
announced his first impulse had been to close 
down Intellectual Digest. He went on to explain 
that after a long, hard look at the books, his team 
of magazine managers concluded the magazine de- 
served to live and with prudent management 
could pay its own way. As he discussed what he 
concluded to be the range and excitement of ID, 
Ziff came through as a man of unusual erudition. 
But for all the disarming style he was a man to be 
taken at his word—and his word was Intellectual 
Digest would—must!—pay its own way. 

Ziff began with a series of moves painful to 
ID’s staff but seemingly necessary if the magazine 
was to have a fighting chance to emerge from the 
fantasy of projected figures: the office was moved, 
the art staff cut, circulation and production man- 
agement consolidated. Publisher Horton said 
goodbye, and Art Bobrick, the advertising direc- 
tor, became the new publisher. There was some- 
thing about the Ziff-Davis version of ID which was 
reminiscent of a lackluster heavyweight making it 
as a champion light-heavy. The analogy was rein- 
forced when the circulation was trimmed from 
400,000 to 250,000. 

Everybody knew there was a paper shortage and 
the energy crisis had to distract some advertising 
accounts. The original printing contract, nego- 
tiated by Horton, was highly favorable to ID, and 
it was understood that the new contract was going 
to increase production costs considerably. The big 
challenge, however, would be the late spring, early 
summer mailings. There was no longer a rich, for- 
giving Daddy to pick up the bills. The renewal 
percentage would have to hold up—the period of 
experimenting and patient watching was over. 
But Intellectual Digest didn’t make it to that last 
mail box. On April 15th, Brad Briggs, after con- 


sultations with the ID business staff and Ziff-Davis 
department heads, announced that “the economic 
position of Intellectual Digest was hopeless. 

“Everyone involved in the decision to discon- 
tinue Intellectual Digest hated to do it,” the re- 
lease explained. “We all believed in the editorial 
concept, in the magazine’s ability to touch the 
lives of many individuals with thought—provoking 
ideas gathered from among the leading thinkers 
and writers in the world.” 

From across the nation came letters lamenting 
the end of ID. The magazine which could line up 
the freight trains in Boulder and made “intellec- 
tual” almost a household word didn’t survive. Its 
history was rife with curious judgments, personal 
fantasies and, at times, not so subtle violations of 
the original premise. But nobody could say it 
didn’t have a chance. What then went wrong? For 
all the imposing problems with increased produc- 
tion costs, postal rates and advertising competi- 
tion, Intellectual Digest was most harassed by the 
nagging ambiguities of its circulation. Ironically, 
that dilemma was created by the approach which 
brought it such impressive numbers. The soft of- 
fer filled the trains to Boulder; a hard, cash-on- 
the-line subscription campaign would have slowed 
the circulation growth, but the numbers would 
have been realistic. Perhaps it was a delusion for 
Intellectual Digest to compete for advertising dol- 
lars in the first place. The original prospectus pro- 
vided for a magazine which would pay its way from 
reader’s subscriptions alone. Such a magazine 
would have had a minimum of illustrations, small 
concentration on production and graphics, and 
correspondingly less overhead—a magazine cre- 
ated not to be looked at, but to be read. In brief— 
the pint-sized Intellectual Digest. That was the for- 
mat which drew the original response and the small 
cancellation rate. Intellectual Digest grew up too 
fast, on too rich a diet and it suffered all the 
distresses of the mass circulation magazines. 

The lessons to be learned from Intellectual Di- 
gest’s unfortunate history establish no panaceas. 
But buried in this story is that moment when a 
simple but inspired idea for a magazine became 
too grandiose for the hard economics with which 
it had to live. Advertising and pictures obliterated 
the word. 
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Covering SALT: 





Wide World Photo 


loopholes, breakthroughs and official communiques 


@ Close to 150 American newsmen (110 of them 
from Washington) covered the Nixon-Brezhnev 
summit in Moscow at the end of June and the be- 
ginning of July of this year. Taken together, their 
reports told us that the United States and the So- 
viet Union failed to reach a long-term agreement 
on controlling strategic arms although they were 
able to sign lesser accords, including two secret 
protocols. 

But unless I have missed something in my read- 
ing and television watching during and after the 
summit, the American public received little in- 
depth analysis from this huge press corps 
(with one or two exceptions, particularly Joseph 
Kraft in the New Yorker of July 29, 1974) of the 
summit’s failure to reach broader arms agree- 
ments. Needless to say, neither government vol- 
unteered explanations for the Moscow events, al- 
though Secretary of State Kissinger did tell us, 
without further elaboration, that the military on 
both sides were, in effect, the ones to be blamed. 
Many reporters focussed on such gems as the fail- 
ure of the Soviet press to report that Nixon had 
spoken in a dinner toast of the “personal” nature 
of his relations with Brezhnev. 

As far as I could tell, limited effort was made to 
discover what were the two secret SALT protocols 
Nixon and Brezhnev did sign; the printed reports 


Tad Szulc, a former New York Times correspondent, is 
a Washington-based writer specializing in foreign pol- 
icy. He is currently completing a book on the foreign 
policy of the Nixon Administration, scheduled for pub- 
lication in March by the Viking Press, Inc. 
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simply related in a few paragraphs buried way 
down that such agreements took place. Some stor- 
ies quoted Kissinger as saying that the protocols 
“break no new ground” and “change no provi- 
sions” in the SALT I pact of 1972. Newsmen also 
generally accepted the statement made on July 
15 by Ronald Ziegler, Nixon’s press secretary, that 
“the United States had simply told the Soviet 
Union how it intended to proceed in an arrange- 
ment that had previously been negotiated.” 

Kissinger’s and Ziegler’s comments were accu- 
rate in the strictest sense, but they failed to tell the 
extremely important story behind these secret pro- 
tocols, the only meaningful summit result of 
SALT: they represented Soviet acceptance of ur- 
gent American demands for the plugging of a 
loophole affecting deployments of nuclear missiles 
on Soviet submarines. The loophole resulted from 
sloppy American negotiating in 1972; it was a 
technical, but important question, that was not 
sufficiently pursued by journalists, even after a 
brief public debate about the loophole last June. 
Similarly, Kraft’s article appeared to be the only 
one to explain the “conceptual breakthrough” 
Kissinger had in mind as a basis for a new agree- 
ment on strategic offensive arms. It was Kissinger’s 
inability to achieve this breakthrough last March 
that prevented the agreement. This Kissingerian 
concept, a highly constructive and imaginative 
one, remained a Soviet-American secret, protected 
by both sides for the sake of their détente relation- 
ship. 


However, such information was—and is—avail- 
able in Washington. It is possible, even without 
recourse to specific “leaks,”’ to reconstruct. much of 
the SALT story. The story of the loophole looms 
importantly in the system of secret Soviet-Ameri- 
can negotiations and, I believe, tells much about 
the dangers inherent in this diplomatic process. 


N ixon and Kissinger went to Moscow in the 
virtual certainty that no permanent agreement 
on limiting offensive weapons, replacing the in- 
terim accord of 1972, was possible in the face of 
the secretary of state’s earlier inability to gain ac- 
ceptance of the “conceptual breakthrough.” And 
it was only the Russians’ grudging agreement to 
plug the loophole concerning submarine missiles, 
obtained just two weeks before the summit, that 
made possible even the limited progress at the 
summit (a fact that neither Washington nor Mos- 
cow cared to advertise). It took nine months of 
hard negotiations before the Soviets agreed to 
budge. 

The “breakthrough” was a sophisticated idea: 
convincing the Russians to agree to a limit, or to 
parity, in the throw-weight of multiple warhead— 
MIRV—missiles. (““Throw-weight” is the weight a 
missile can carry to a target.) The 1972 SALT 
agreement allowed the Soviets to deploy roughly 
40 per cent more intercontinental ballistic missile 
launchers than the United States—as a kind of 
compensation since U.S. weapons carry the mul- 
tiple-warhead (MIRV) system, a system the Soviet 
Union is only now beginning to master. But the 
Russians also did some of their own compensat- 
ing: they built the huge SS-9 and SS—X-18 missiles, 
the latter with a throw-weight five or six times 
greater than our Minuteman III missiles. 

By the time Kissinger flew to Moscow last 
March, the Soviet MIRV technology had _pro- 
gressed so that, along with their numerical su- 
periority in launchers, they evidently had no inter- 
est in equalizing the number of launchers assigned 
each side in 1972, or reducing the total throw- 
weight of their missiles. 

Basically, the United States hoped to limit the 
number of MIRVed missiles and see the Soviets 
phase out some of their biggest single warhead 


missiles, A second approach was agreement on lim- 
iting the total destructiveness of offensive weapons. 
Put simply, Kissinger’s notion was that the United 
States and the Soviet Union should develop a 
formula defining in megatonnage or similar meas- 
urement the kill potential of land-based, sub- 
marine-launched and bomber-carried missiles— 
the whole nuclear “‘triad’’—hopefully achieving 
kill parity. 

But his secret negotiations last winter through 
the usual “back-channel” with Soviet Ambassador 
Dobrynin (without informing the U.S. SALT dele- 
gation in Geneva) made it clear that Moscow re- 
jected both numerical MIRV limitations and 
equivalence in total destruction. Kissinger then 
came upon the idea of adjusting MIRV throw- 
weight potential. Whether the Pentagon liked this 
idea is at best debatable, but it appears that Do- 
brynin indicated to Kissinger that his government 
might buy this imaginative “conceptual break- 
through’’—combining as it did questions of the 
number of launchers, the thrust of the launchers, 
and the extent to which multiple independent 
warheads would be deployed. The secretary went 
off to Moscow to sell it to Brezhnev. 

But for reasons that are described by U.S. diplo- 
mats as Soviet “greediness,” Brezhnev refused to 
go along with Kissinger’s “conceptual break- 
through,” holding out for unlimited freedom to 
keep perfecting the Soviet MIRV. Returning to 
Washington, Kissinger, already aware that a com- 
prehensive SALT pact would elude him, suddenly 
ran into the complication of the submarine mis- 
sile loophole, a matter he had seemingly forgotten 
over the previous 20 months. Unexpectedly, the 
loophole threatened the summit and whatever 
face-saving accords seemed possible. One must go 
back to 1972 to trace the story of the loophole. 

This complex story begins with Nixon’s and 
Brezhnev’s signature in Moscow on May 26, 1972, 
of the five-year interim agreement on freezing the 
levels of offensive strategic weapons. 

An appendix to this first SALT agreement lim- 
ited submarine forces. It provided that “the So- 
viet Union may have no more than 950 ballistic 
missile launchers on submarines and no more 
than 62 modern ballistic missile submarines.” The 
United States was allowed only 710 submarine- 
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launched ballistic missiles, known as SLBM’s, since 
the American missiles carried MIRV warheads. 

The second provision in this appendix was that 
“the deployment of modern SLBM’s on any sub- 
marine, regardless of type, will be counted against 
the total level of SLBM’s permitted for the Soviet 
Union.” 

The idea behind this clause was to keep the 
Russians from installing the most modern SLBM’s 
on their 22 diesel-powered G-Class submarines 
(these boats in total carry approximately 70 
launch tubes). If the Soviets had put modern 
SLBM’s on these diesels, as well as their nuclear 
boats, they would then have deployed a total of 
about 1,020 SLBM’s. Unfortunately, the agreement 
inexplicably failed to define “modern” SLBM’s. 

This faux pas on Kissinger’s part was quickly 
spotted by experts on the White House Verifica- 
tion Panel, the National Security Council commit- 
tee responsible for strategic arms’ negotiations. 
The panel at once called Kissinger’s attention to 
this flaw in the agreement. 

Kissinger, who later explained that he simply 
wanted to “tie down” the SALT I provisions even 
further, presently opened “back-channel” negotia- 
tions with Dobrynin. In six weeks of negotiations, 
he worked out a secret “clarification” intended to 
define a “modern” missile. 

Yet, Kissinger did not inform the Senate of this 
“clarification” even though the senators were pre- 
paring to vote the approval of the SALT I in- 
terim agreement. The vote was on the original 
Moscow text. 

As it turned out, however, the “clarification,” 
designed to remove an ambiguity, created a loop- 
hole that was to haunt the Pentagon for a full 
year. Yet when Kissinger and Dobrynin worked 
out the new interpretation, the Pentagon—like 
the rest of the government and the Congress—was 
not informed. The definition, contained in the 
secret document signed by Kissinger and Do- 
brynin on July 24, 1972, read: “A ‘modern’ bal- 
listic missile on a submarine is a missile of the 
type which is deployed on nuclear-powered sub- 
marines commissioned in the USSR since 1965.” 

Kissinger evidently assumed that this definition 
would discourage the Soviets from placing “mod- 
ern” missiles on the obsolescent G-class boats. He 
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doubted that the Russians would “use up” any 
of their allowed 950 launchers for the diesel sub- 
marines at a time when they were busy expanding 
their nuclear fleet. 

For reasons that remain unclear, Kissinger kept 
to himself (and presumably to Nixon) the fact 
that he had negotiated the “clarification.” It 
was only on June 20, 1973, eleven months after 
the signing with Dobrynin, that a National Se- 
curity Council memorandum apprised key admin- 
istration officials of the “clarification.’’ Some off- 
cials believe that this was done only because 
American delegates to the Standing Consultative 
Commission in Geneva, the body created under 
the SALT agreement to pursue the talks, had 
learned about it from their Soviet opposite num- 
bers and started asking questions. 

This new knowledge threw the Pentagon into 
something resembling panic. The military devel- 
oped the fear that the Soviets were preparing to 
take advantage of the situation in the light of the 
new definition of ‘“‘modern” missiles. 

The Pentagon knew that the Russians had al- 
ready developed the SS-NX-8 missile, with a 4,100- 
mile range, that could conceivably be installed on 
G-class submarines under the “clarification,’”’ since 
the weapons were not deployed on nuclear sub- 
marines commissioned since 1965. 

Subsequently, intelligence reports told of the 
testing, from G-class submarines, of a _ new, 
medium-range (700 miles) nuclear-tipped missile, 
known as the SS-NX-13. This missile can be used 
against shipping as well as land targets. 

One Pentagon view was that the big SS-NX-8 
could conceivably be fired from a diesel boat at 
targets in the United States virtually without leav- 
ing Soviet waters, although this is not probable. 
Some systems analysts thought that the Russians 
might actually prefer to deploy the SS-NX-8 on 
the diese] G-class submarines, equipping the nu- 
clear-powered boats with shorter range missiles 
for operations from anywhere under the oceans. 

The Pentagon also felt that the SS-NX-13, the 
Soviets’ highly sophisticated and newest missile, 
might be best suited to the G-class diesel boats. 
The point was made that the diesel submarines 
were less likely to be detected than the nuclear 
boats because they made less noise, particularly 





when running on their batteries. The 700-mile 
range of the SS-NX-13 would suit them to such 
operations. 

In part because of the secret negotiations with 
the Soviets over the use of the SS-NX-13 on G-class 
submarines, everything concerning this missile is 
regarded as being so sensitive that spokesmen for 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency refuse 
to discuss it on the grounds that it is a highly 
classified topic. They reluctantly confirm the bare- 
bone fact of its existence. 

The conclusion reached by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff was that the Russians would try to deploy 
the SS-NX-13, if not the SS-NX-8, on the diesel 
submarines under the excuse that this would be 
of a different type than missiles “deployed on 
nuclear-powered submarines commissioned since 
. . . 1965,” as prescribed in the Kissinger- 
Dobrynin “clarification.” Nuclear boats could be 
equipped with different missiles and thus the So- 
viets could beat the United States at the SALT 
game without violating the interim agreement. 

Pressure from the military led the White House 
last October to instruct the delegation in Geneva 
to reopen the submarine question. But the Rus- 
sians resisted it and there was no progress for 
long months. 

On March I1, 1974, therefore, Kissinger re- 
ceived a top-secret memorandum, signed by Rear 
Admiral Paul C. Boyd, deputy director of the of- 
fice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, noting that the 
“clarification” excluded from coverage a “new 
type” of missile on non-nuclear submarines dif- 
ferent from weapon systems on nuclear submarines 
commissioned after 1965. Admiral Boyd specifi- 
cally raised the possibility that the SS-NX-13 mis- 
sile would be deployed on the G-class boats. 

Probably using the word “loophole” for the first 
time in a government document, the admiral said 
that to close “a possible loophole,” the United 
States should seek in Geneva a modification of the 
language in the Kissinger-Dobrynin clarification. 
He emphasized that the Soviets were being “nega- 
tive” and refusing to provide direct answers to the 
American concern about SS-NX-13 missiles on 
diesel submarines. 

On April 18, 1974, the National Security Coun- 
cil approved “NISDOM-252” (a NSC decision 


memorandum) urging the Geneva delegation to 
seek promptly the closing of the loophole. The 
“NISDOM” was signed by Kissinger. 

Informed officials say that the White House con- 
veyed to the Russians the notion that the summit 
would be endangered if the submarine loophole 
was not closed. Given the deep differences be- 
tween Kissinger and the Pentagon over all the 
other aspects of SALT II, the view in Washington 
was that further SALT negotiations in Moscow 
would be impossible if the provisions on the sub- 
marines were not corrected. 

This argument must have prevailed because on 
June 18, two weeks before Nixon left for Mos- 
cow, the Russians caved in. A new text providing 
that “modern” missiles were, in effect, all those 
developed after 1964, regardless of whether or not 
they were deployed on nuclear submarines com- 
missioned after 1965, was initialled in Geneva by 
Sidney N. Graybeal, the U.S. commissioner, and 
his Soviet counterpart, G. I. Ustinov. Signed in 
Moscow on July 3, the protocol discouraged the 
Soviets from deploying the SS-NX-13 on diesel sub- 
marines because it was developed after 1964 and 
would have counted against the 950 SLBM ceiling. 

The subject of the loophole was raised publicly, 
although without the details of the intra-adminis- 
tration disputes, by Sen. Henry Jackson (D-Wash.) 
before the summit. Jackson discussed it in a pub- 
lic speech and in closed Senate hearings with Kis- 
singer. The New York Times, the Washington 
Post, and other news organizations discussed 
Jackson’s concern at some length, but there was no 
mention of Admiral Boyd’s warning about the 
SS-NX-13. During the public debate, Kissinger in- 
sisted there was no real loophole at any time. He 
said that it was ‘‘an absurdity to assume that the 
Soviet Union would develop a special missile for 
a submarine that is in itself obsolescent.” Yet the 
Pentagon reports that the SS-NX-13 is precisely 
such a missile. One mystery still unsolved is 
why Kissinger insisted on denying that a loophole 
of any kind existed after a Senate subcommittee 
confronted him a few days before the summit with 
NISDOM-252, bearing his signature, and why he 
maintained this stance following the Moscow sign- 
ing of the secret protocol—although he did prom- 
ise to make the protocol available to the Senate. 
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A catalogue of public relations ploys 


What did Ziegler say, 
and when did he say it? 


ROBERT WALTERS 


@ Exactly 22 minutes after Richard Nixon and 
John Dean ended their extraordinary discussion 
of the Watergate cover-up, at 12:17 p.m. on March 
21, 1973, White House Deputy Press Secretary 
Gerald L. Warren mounted the platform in the 
White House press room and began the day’s news 
briefing. He began by reporting on a meeting the 
President held with a group of women gymnasts 
from the Soviet Union. He also announced that 
Mr. Nixon “will meet very shortly” with the lead- 
ers of “Citizens for Control of Federal Spending,” 
and said that on the next day, at 12:15 p.m., the 
President would meet with Mrs. Bruce Bedford of 
Lawrenceville, N.Y. “Mrs. Bedford is 90 years 
old,” he said, ‘“‘and has met nine presidents during 
her lifetime, beginning at President Harrison.” 
Warren did not report Mr. Nixon’s meeting with 
John Dean. 

The transcripts produced by the Nixon White 
House earlier this year afford an unprecedented 
opportunity to compare the public information re- 
leased by official spokesmen to some private ac- 
tions taken by the President and his most senior 
advisers. The contrast confirms the worst suspi- 
cions of those who have claimed that the Nixon 
Administration for almost six years maintained a 


Robert Walters is a Washington-based reporter and 
political analyst. 
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conscious policy of dispensing misleading, useless 
—and sometimes fraudulent—information to the 
media. Gerald Warren and former Press Secre- 
tary Ronald L. Ziegler reached new heights in the 
field of calculated deception and evasion. Never 
during the daily briefings conducted by Warren 
and Ziegler in March and April, 1973, did they 
fully, accurately, and honestly reflect the events 
occurring in Mr. Nixon’s oval office, as recorded 
in the transcripts. 

Ziegler and Warren used at least eight distinct 
techniques to frustrate newsmen. Some were quite 
imaginative, while others were so crude that they 
served principally to insult the intelligence of re- 
porters present at the briefings. ; 


I. The broad—and 
meaningless—statement 


At the close of the March 21 briefing, one re- 
porter innocently asked: “What is the President 
working on today?” Replied Warren: “He has the 
schedule that you know of, and he will be in dis- 
cussion with staff members on other matters. I 
don’t have anything to isolate for you at this 
briefing.” 

A complete and candid answer on that occasion 
obviously would have given the press and public 
an opportunity to share immediately in Dean’s 
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disclosure of a “cancer on the presidency,” of 
new demands from the Watergate burglars. 

Obviously, the reference to “discussion with 
staff members on other matters” includes the meet- 
ing with Dean, but it hardly represents full dis- 
closure. 


There is another example in Ziegler’s April 11 
briefing, when he was asked to comment on a 
statement by Sen. Barry M. Goldwater, an Arizona 
Republican, that Mr. Nixon should immediately 
reply to all Watergate-related charges. “I have 
nothing to say in response to that story,” re- 
sponded Ziegler, ‘“‘beyond what we have said previ- 
ously in terms of our willingness to cooperate, our 
desire to provide information if requested, under 
a procedure which is consistent with the separa- 
tion of powers.” 

In contrast with that vague pledge of coopera- 
tion stands the transcript of a telephone call three 
days earlier, on April 8, between the President and 
Ehrlichman. Jeb S. Magruder, the deputy director 
of Nixon’s campaign committee under Mitchell, 
was then on the verge of confessing all he knew to 
the government prosecutors, and the two men 
spent much of the telephone call discussing 
whether Magruder would “pull the plug” on 
Mitchell or Halderman. The President concluded 
by saying Magruder “had better plead the Fifth 
Amendment.” 
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® Ron Ziegler, former 
White House press sec- 
retary, announcing that 

= President Nixon had 

- scheduled what became 

» his last nationwide presi- 

dential address. 


ll. The I’ll-try-to-find-out ploy 


Well before Mr. Nixon took office, White House 
press spokesmen had refined a device which en- 
abled them to appear cooperative (to the naive, at 
least) while avoiding the responsibility for answer- 
ing difficult questions. The technique is based on 
the notoriously short attention span of most re- 
porters and editors; if a reply can be delayed even 
a few hours it’s quite possible that the questioner 
will lose all interest and forget about the issue. 
When confronted with a sticky question, the off- 
cial spokesman simply says something to the effect 
of “Gee, I don’t know anything about that, but 
I'll sure try to find out for you.” He then 
promptly forgets the entire matter and assumes 
the reporter will oblige by doing likewise. 

In the post-Watergate Nixon years, however, 
reporters have been far less inclined to forgive or 
forget. Consider these exchanges at the April 23 
briefing between Warren and two of the most pro- 
fessional members of the White House press corps, 
Adam Clymer of the Baltimore Sun and Robert 
Pierpoint of CBS News: 


Clymer: Jerry, since four o’clock Saturday after- 
noon [April 21] I have been trying to learn from 
either you or Ron, who you say is still the press 
secretary, whether John J. Wilson, the attorney for 
Mr. Haldeman and Mr. Ehrlichman, met with the 
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President last week. Can you tell me if he did? 


Warren: I can tell you the same thing as I did 
before, I don’t know. 

Pierpoint: “We have been trying since last Fri- 
day night [April 20] to find out if the President of 
the United States met with Mr. Wilson. Now you 
have simply said you don’t know, but in fact you 
are not, deliberately, trying to find out. I think 
we have every right to know who the President 
meets with, especially at this time, and I would 


like to formally protest the fact that you refuse to 
find out. 


Warren: All right, the record will so show, Bob. 


The following day, April 24, the question came 
up again: “Have you been able to determine 
whether the President met with John Wilson and 
what they discussed?” Warren answered the easy 
half of the query: “I have been able to check that, 
and the President did meet with Mr. Wilson. I 
have no report to give you on this discussion.” 

Almost one year later, the White House tran- 
scripts of the President's conversations showed 
that Mr. Nixon met for more than an hour on the 
evening of April 19 with Wilson and his law part- 
ner, Frank Strickler. The two attorneys advised 
Mr. Nixon that, in their opinion, Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman were not vulnerable to criminal in- 
dictment, a view they said was shared by three 
former prosecutors with whom they had talked. 
Mr. Nixon, in turn, advised them to “stand firm 
. . . don’t panic . . . just sit it out awhile.” The 
President ended the meeting with this overview of 
the Watergate situation: “You know—people say 
this destroys the administration and the rest—but 
what was this? What was Watergate? A little bug- 
ging! I mean a terrible thing—it shouldn’t have 
been done—shouldn’t have been covered up. And 
people shouldn’t have and the rest, but we've got 
to beat it. Right.” 


ill. The I-stand-on-my- 
previous-answer answer 


It isn’t unusual for a press spokesman to refer 
reporters to an earlier statement, but for more 
than a year after the Watergate break-in, the 
White House was referring reporters to previous 
answers which a) could not be easily located, &) 
were not responsive to the question, c) had been 
totally discredited by subsequent developments, or 
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d) were pious but non-specific statements issued 
periodically by the President in his feeble effort to 
stay ahead of the scandal. Here’s an exchange 
from Ziegler’s March 8 briefing which illustrates 
the best—or worst—use of the technique: 


Q. Ron, is the President convinced that no per- 
sons employed in the White House last July and 
August were engaged in political espionage? 

A. We have responded to questions such as that 
previously, and I stand on those answers. 

Q. When did you respond to them, Ron? Would 
you mind repeating the answers. 

A. Over the last three months. 

Q. Would you mind repeating the answer? 

A. I will answer your questions by saying I stand 
on what I have said. 

Q. When, Ron? 

A. Over the course of the last three months. 


IV. The I-wouldn’t-join-you- 
in-the-gutter response 


Like most of the other gambits listed here, this 
one did not originate in the Nixon White House, 
but Ziegler and Warren showed no reluctance to 
adopt it. When using this gimmick, the spokesman 
insinuates that the reporter has degraded him- 
self and the proceedings by even asking the ques- 
tion, and therefore a responsive answer is not re- 
quired by civilized standards. One of its princi- 
pal attractions is that the press officer can imply 
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innocence without actually proclaiming it (and 
thus avoid the future burden of having to explain 


why he lied). An example, from a Ziegler briefing 
on April 2: 


Q. Ron, yesterday Senator [Lowell P.] Weicker 
of the Republican Party accused one of the Presi- 
dent’s top aides, Robert Haldeman, Bob Halde- 
man, of having knowledge of political espionage 


and sabotage. Does the White House have any 
comment on that? 


A. We do not intend to discuss these issues on 
television shows, at press conferences or by over- 
statement on our part. It is our feeling that there 
is a fair way to proceed and an orderly and ju- 


dicial way to proceed with the examination of this 
matter. 


Q. Last October, when the Washington Post 
printed a story linking Haldeman to Watergate, 
you denounced it and denied it in very vehement 
terms and accused the Washington Post of irre- 
sponsible journalism. . . . Why are you passing 
up the opportunity to deny it today? 

A. I am not addressing my comments to any spe- 
cific individual or any specific charge. There has 
been, as I said, a tidal wave of overstatement in 
this regard. Every time that one of these charges 
is made, we are not going to participate in this 
type of disorderly and undisciplined procedure. 


The White House transcripts show that the 
President was told by Dean of Haldeman’s in- 
volvement in the collection of funds for the 
break-in team. For example, on March 21, almost 
two weeks prior to the above questioning of Zieg- 
ler, the transcript shows that Dean said: 


Dean: .. . There is no denying the fact that 
the White House in Ehrlichman, Haldeman, and 
Dean are involved in some of the early money 
decisions. 


V. The wild goose chase 


In government circles, this practice is most pop- 
ular at the lower levels of the bureaucracy: a re- 
porter is bucked from one agency, department, 
bureau or whatever to others by bureaucrats un- 
willing to face tough questions. It is used less fre- 
quently at the White House because, as President 
Harry Truman noted, “the buck stops here,” and 
there are fewer plausible reasons to shuffle a re- 
porter elsewhere. But there are exceptions, as in 
this excerpt of an April 9 briefing conducted by 
Warren which involves a dialogue about Kenneth 


W. Parkinson, counsel to the Committee for the 
Re-election of the President, and the Senate Select 
Committee on Presidential Campaign Activities, 
headed by Sen. Sam J. Ervin, Jr.: 


Q. Jerry, there is a report that Mr. Parkinson, 
the President’s campaign attorney, had been pay- 
ing the Watergate defendants during the time they 
were incarcerated and during the trial. Do you 
have any comment on that? 


A. You would have to go to the committee for 
that. 


Q. Was the President aware of any such thing? 
A. The comment would have to come from the 
committee. 


Q. Any comment as to whether the President 
was aware? 


A. I have no comment on that at all. This is 


something that was a matter for the committee to 
comment on, not from here. 


As indicated above, Mr. Nixon began receiving 
reports about the payment of “hush money” more 
than two weeks before Ziegler was asked about 
Parkinson’s role. Parkinson has since been in- 
dicted on charges of conspiring to impede a crim- 
inal investigation and obstructing justice. He is 
one of seven defendants in the Watergate “cover- 
up” case, which is scheduled for trial this year. 


VI. No comment 


This one, of course, is an old favorite among 
public relations people, but White House spokes- 
men, in a move befitting their national status, 
have concocted more ways to say it—without ac- 
tually using the cliched phrase—than anyone else. 
Ziegler on March 7: 


Q. Can you tell us how many staff members were 
interviewed by the FBI agents. In other words, 
how many of these sessions were there that Dean 
sat in on? 

A. No. 

Q. Can you tell us why they requested that he 
sit in? 

A. No, I cannot. 


Warren on April 17: 


Q. Jerry, is it still the White House position that 
no members of the staff were involved in any way 
in the Watergate incident? 

A. I have nothing to add to what has been said 
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before and I have no comment on that this 
morning. 


Q. Does what has been said before still stand? 
A. I just have no comment this morning. 


(Two days earlier, on April 15, the White 
House transcripts show that Mr. Nixon met with 
Richard G. Kleindienst, then attorney general, 
who told the President that there could be “a very 
serious question with respect to” the criminal in- 
volvement of both Haldeman and Ehrlichman.) 

Ziegler on April 18: 


Q. Last March 27 or 28, we had discussions rela- 
tive to whether John Dean was still in charge of 
the White House investigation for the President, 
and you told me at that time that he was... . 
Was your statement to me accurate? 

A. I will have to ask for the next question. I am 
not going to respond to any question on the sub- 
ject. 


Ziegler on April 19: 


Q. Has the President been informed of Mr. 
Dean’s statement? 

A. Yes, he has been. 

Q. Ron, what was his reaction? 

A. Gentlemen, I am not going to take any 
further questions on this subject. 


Warren on April 24: 


Q. The New York Times reports that Dean went 
to the President on March 20 and told all, and 
that was the genesis of the new investigation. 

A. I really have no report to give you on the 
work that the President is doing on this matter, 
so I will have to pass on that question. 


Vil. The carefully constructed deception 


This is a highly sophisticated technique which 
relies upon intricate verbal acrobatics designed to 
make the casual listener believe he or she has 
heard something which was not actually said. For 
example, during the years of the controversial 
buildup of United States forces in Southeast Asia, 
the Defense Department would respond to the 
question, “How many men do we now have in 
Vietnam?” by providing the total number of men 
actually in the country. Excluded were the count- 
less thousands of Navy personnel in ships off- 
shore, Air Force personnel at bases in adjacent 
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countries and anyone else not actually in Vietnam, 
although it certainly was reasonable to assume 
that the questioner was interested in the size of 
the total United States military force committed 
to the war. 

The trick was a White House favorite for most 
of Mr. Nixon’s first term, but reporters eventually 
became more demanding of precise answers, as 
indicated by this April 25 press briefing exchange 
between Ziegler and Helen Thomas of United 
Press International: 


Q. Has the President asked for any resignations 
so far, and have any been submitted or on his desk? 

A. I have repeatedly stated, Helen, that there is 
no change in the status of the White House staff. 

Q. But that was not the question. Has he asked 
for any resignations? 

A. I understand your question and I heard it 
the first time. Let me go through my answer. As I 
said, there is no change in the status of the White 
House staff. There have been no resignations 
submitted. 


Ziegler insisted on answering a question that 
had not been asked rather than Thomas’s query— 
“has the President asked for any resignations so 
far?” The transcripts show that Mr. Nixon had 
been actively considering the forced resignations 
of Dean, Haldeman and Ehrlichman for more 
than a week prior to Thomas’s question. On April 
15, ten days before the exchange at the press 
briefing, Mr. Nixon says to Assistant Attorney 
General Henry Petersen: “There isn’t going to be 
any problem, of course, not with Dean and 
neither Haldeman nor Ehrlichman. They are per- 
fectly prepared to do whatever I say at a moment’s 
notice. . . .” In addition, Dean has testified that 
on April 16 he was called into the President's office 
and asked to sign a prepared letter requesting an 
“immediate and indefinite leave of absence” but 
refused to do so unless Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
did likewise. 


Vill. The Lie 


When all else fails, there’s always this technique 
as a last resort. It needs no explanation because 
every red-blooded American knows what’s in- 
volved. Here’s an example from the April 19 


White House press briefing by Ziegler: 


Q. Are you then denying that the President is 
receiving any reports on the progress of the grand 
jury? 

A. He is not. What he is receiving in his dis- 
cussions, and receiving and providing in his con- 
tacts and discussions with Henry Petersen is re- 
lated to the investigation of the Assistant Attorney 
General's office. It does not relate to the grand 
jury. 


The White House transcripts published this 
spring are replete with evidence to the contrary, 
best summarized by the final report of the Senate 
committee chaired by Ervin: “The edited tran- 
scripts of presidential conversations show that 
Henry Petersen, chief of the Justice Department's 
Criminal Division, served as a conduit for a con- 
stant flow of information from the grand jury and 
the prosecutors, first to Dean and then to the 
President.” 

Of particular interest is the fact that Ziegler’s 
gross misstatement about the flow of grand jury 
information into the White House came only two 
days after he presumably bared his soul and, in 
effect, admitted he had lied about the Watergate 
scandals at press briefings throughout much of 
late 1972 and early 1973. Even then, however, 
Ziegler resorted to the use of a euphemism—his 


lies were to be known as “inoperative” statements 
because of the information Mr. Nixon had newly 
discovered. Ziegler’s now-infamous confession on 
that occasion: 


The other statements that were made were 
based on information that was provided prior to 
these events which have been referred to in the 
President’s statement today. Therefore, any com- 
ment which was made until today or previously 
was based on that activity. This is the operative 
statement... . 

The way to assess the previous comments is to 
assess them on the basis that they were made on 
the information available at that time. The Presi- 
dent refers to the fact that there is new material. 
Therefore, this is the operative statement. The 
others are inoperative. 


It remained only for the blunt-spoken Clark R. 
Mollenhoff, Washington correspondent for the 
Des Moines Register, to translate that into Eng- 
lish at the news briefing the following day: “Do 
you feel free to stand up there and lie and put 
out misinformation and then come around later 
and just say it is all inoperative? That is what you 
are doing. You are not entitled to any credibility 
at all when you do that.” 

Replied Ziegler: ‘I will stand on the statements 
that I made. My statements will stand the test 
of time.” 
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Urban papers under pressure 


Newspapers must fight for their cities in 
self-interest as well as in the public interest 


LEO BOGART 


@ The history of newspapers is the history of 
cities. Half the circulation of the American daily 
press is generated by 126 newspapers with circu- 
lation of 100,000 or more; these are the big city 
newspapers whose visibility and newsgathering re- 
sources make them a very potent political force. 

The economic strength of the daily newspaper 
has been rooted in the city: the city’s news is the 
paper’s special province, the citizens have been 
customers for the paper’s advertisers. Yet, as peo- 
ple move to the suburbs, they abandon their civic 
identity, and their interest in city news; also, their 
patterns of consumption no longer depend pri- 
marily on the city. The press may well have a 
more direct stake in the solution of urban prob- 
lems than is conveyed on many editorial pages. 

The time has come, I believe, to challenge the 
commonly accepted dividing line between city 
and suburbs. The metropolitan press, in its own 
as well as the public interest, should take an active 
part in urging an end to this distinction. 

I begin with the premise that newspapers per- 
form a unique social function for which broad- 
casting can provide no real substitute. The news- 
paper, at its best, continues to be the embodiment 
of a city’s concerns and problems, its affairs and its 
official personalities. 


Leo Bogart, a specialist in public opinion and mass 
communication research, is executive vice president and 
general manager of the Newspaper Advertising Bureau. 
This article reflects his personal view. 
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Yet, in the big cities, newspapers today face 


‘serious problems. The top 50 metropolitan areas, 


with their hundred million residents, represent 
47 per cent of the country’s total population, and 
63 per cent of its metropolitan population. Be- 
tween 1960 and 1973, the central cities in those 
50 areas showed only a 2 per cent growth, while 
the suburbs grew by 41 per cent. Suburbs now 
have 56 per cent of the people who live in metro- 
politan areas; by 1980 they will have an estimated 
62 per cent. 

In the same period, newspaper circulation in 
central cities has declined. The aggregate circula- 
tion of morning newspapers published in the top 
50 central cities has fallen by 0.9 per cent since 
1960, while the total population of the metropoli- 
tan areas has grown by 20 per cent. The same 
cities’ afternoon papers lost 13.4 per cent. In the 
same period, suburban morning papers gained 
28.7 per cent and suburban afternoon papers, in- 
cluding such giants as Newsday of Long Island, 
grew 49.7 per cent. Yet these increases hardly com- 
pensated for central-city losses. 

The losses can in large part be explained by 
the failures and mergers that have reduced the 
number of metropolitan papers available to read- 
ers in these areas. The survivors have done well 
enough. Papers that have maintained continuous 
publication since 1960 (and that in some in- 
stances have merged with unsuccessful competi- 
tors) show a circulation gain of 12 per cent in the 








Burgeoning suburbs: California’s Orange county (left), New York’s Levittown 


morning field, 16 per cent in the evening, and 
19.4 per cent on Sunday. However, it would be 
deceptive to argue that these figures outweigh 
the aggregate circulation trend data, which show 
that a very large part of the readership of news- 
papers that cease publication simply disappears. 

In 1970, moreover, total U.S. daily newspaper 
circulation fell below the number of households 
for the first time. Even though circulation is at an 
all-time high in numbers, the gap between circu- 
lation and households has continued to get bigger. 
The habit of reading a newspaper continues 
strong, but for more and more people, it is the 
habit of reading a paper. The number who read 
two or more papers a day has fallen off in large 
part because fewer papers are available. It is easy 
enough to blame TV for taking up people’s news- 
paper reading time, but this is not an adequate 
explanation. Newspaper reading patterns are flex- 
ible, and people have an extraordinary capacity 
for finding time to do what they want to do. 

Still, it has been less the departure of readers 
than the loss of advertisers, who provide 75 per 
cent of newspaper revenue, that has led to news- 
paper failure. In fact, the total circulation of the 
30 central-city papers that have gone out of busi- 
ness since 1960 was in the aggregate only 15 per 
cent below their record high. To understand what 
has happened to influence advertisers’ judgments 
and plans, we must examine the relationship be- 


tween the newspaper and the population whose 
territory it serves. 


City and Suburb 


The city began as people gathered behind a pro- 
tective wall. Cities began as marketplaces, as tem- 
ple sites, as seats of royal power. However diversi- 
fied the population, each city unified civic con- 
sciousness, economic functions, and political juris- 
diction. As the cities of Europe grew, they swal- 
lowed their suburbs. 

In North America, the palisades that protected 
pioneer settlements came down within a genera- 
tion. Until the end of the nineteenth century, and 
in some cases beyond, municipal boundary lines 
were extended to reflect the realities of urban 
growth. In more recent years, the process of mu- 
nicipal expansion has been generally halted, often 
by rurally dominated state legislatures. There are 
exceptional cases (Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 
Houston) where suburbs continue to be absorbed 
and others (Los Angeles) where boundary lines 
have from the start been drawn to encompass vast 
open territories for future expansion. But in most 
instances, the “central city’’ of a metropolitan area 
can today be defined primarily as a governmental 
jurisdiction. At its outer edges, the racial and 
social-class character of the population, the den- 
sity of its housing, and the lines of its transporta- 
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tion network are likely to be indistinguishable 
from those of “suburban” towns, villages and 
satellite cities on its borders. Further, the spread 
of population into interstitial spaces between 
nearby large cities has created the kind of con- 
tinuous built-up landscape that the demographer 
Jean Gottmann has characterized as Megalopolis. 
The homogenization of architecture and high- 
ways creates a world without landmarks in which 
the significant nodal points are smothered in 
identical row houses, hamburger stands, and gaso- 
line stations. 

Moreover, the socio-economic life of an urban 
region is indivisible. An infinite series of linkages 
connects people and institutions of a metropoli- 
tan region. They are meshed into a common web 
of utilities, transportation and communications 
arteries, financial channels, legal and cultural in- 
stitutions, specialized skills and services, as well 
as the traditional networks of trade and work. 
Most suburbs have long ago ceased to be mere 
dormitories, as factories and offices have moved 
out of the city center and into their midst. 

« The division between suburb and city, orig- 
inally a distinction between what lay outside the 
walls and what lay within, has become in popular 
conception the distinction between middle-class 
‘neighborhoods and the built-up business center 
“downtown” with its periphery of night life, 
hotels and rooming houses, and a surrounding 
belt of deteriorated working-class and immigrant 
housing. Beyond, large parts of most American 
cities consisted of residential neighborhoods that 
had grass, trees, a certain degree of tranquillity 
and even vestiges of community spirit. Such 
neighborhoods were until recent years considered 
by their residents to be “suburban” in nature, and 
so they still seem in apposition to the “inner city,” 
that euphemism for the downtown slums that have 
steadily expanded to encompass large sections far 
from the core. 

It is this distinction between inner-city and 
“suburban” areas that, despite its increasing im- 
precision, governs the psychology of those who 
consider themselves suburbanites. Consider what 
are generally characterized as “urban problems” 
—deterioration of housing, destruction of public 
facilities, crime, drug abuse, the perpetuation of 
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poverty. These problems are likely to be defined 
less in terms of social class than race, for 27 per 
cent of the population of the top 50 cities now is 
black, and only 5 per cent of their suburbs. 

The traditional growth pattern of American 
cities before World War II saw successive waves 
of immigrants work their way through the slums 
of the central city and into outlying residential 
neighborhoods, abandoning _at least part of their 
ethnic identity in the process. But the barriers of 
discrimination have slowed or blocked this pro- 
cess for black immigrants from the rural South, or 
Chicanos and Puerto Ricans. Huge federally-aided, 
low-rent apartment projects have tended to harden 
the racial composition of downtown residential 
districts. Even in predominantly white cities like 
Boston and San Francisco, the suburbanite look- 
ing across the municipal borders sees a preoccupa- 
tion with matters that he regards in racial terms. 
Welfare recipients, dope pushers, muggers, rioters 
are the inhabitants of an alien and hostile world 
from which he believes he has every reason to 
insulate himself. 

As the city’s population changes and shrinks, 
there is a concomitant change in the function of 
the central business district. “Going out” is done 
by car, and it gravitates toward the shopping cen- 
ters at the fringes. Downtowns thought to be dan- 
gerous after dark lose their attractive power. Park- 
ing lots and forbidding glass facades of office 
buildings replace shops.. The connective tissue of 
streets is destroyed for thruways and traffic circles. 
While outside of town Holiday Inns and Howard 
Johnsons multiply on the highway interchanges, 
many downtown hotels have been boarded up. 
Department stores close or move to the suburbs. 
TV has emptied the great movie palaces. Pedes- 
trian traffic is scant and furtive after offices close. 

The full extent of this grim picture can best be 
perceived in contrast to the vitality of urban life 
in other countries, including many whose material 
standard of living is far lower than that in the 
United States, but which continue to supply the 
city dweller with the amenities and the liveliness 
that make for a sense of place. To be sure, much 
of this contrast reflects the interpersonal stimula- 
tion that is possible only when people move about 
on foot. 





The Decline of Civic Spirit 


Urban problems are commonly discussed in 
terms of symptoms (crime, poverty), or in terms of 
population movements. But urban problems can 
also be traced to a decline of civic identification 
and pride, which is partly due to a change in the 
competitive structure of mass media. The arbi- 
trary boundary line between city and suburb has 
sapped vitality, population, the tax base, and, 
perhaps most important, civic concern. The so- 
ciological notion of an urban power structure as- 
sumes that every town has an elite of economically 
potent individuals with interlocking social con- 
nections who make the key decisions. We catch 
glimpses of these mysterious and patrician pres- 
ences through the curtained windows of their Vic- 
torian drawing rooms in the novels of Edith 
Wharton and J. P. Marquand. The merchants, 
manufacturers, and bankers who formed this elite 
at the turn of the century were themselves resi- 
dents of the city. Their own personal lives were 
very much bound up with the fortunes of the city 
itself. While they no doubt acted to preserve their 
own interests, they also contributed their talents 
to the management of civic affairs. 

The downtown clubs of America’s great cities 
continue to attract luncheon crowds of business- 
men, but their evening emptiness signals the loss 
of their civic function. Now, not only tycoons, but 
a very large section of the upper middle class, have 
fled to residential neighborhoods outside the mu- 
nicipal boundaries. The economic self-interest of 
businessmen with offices downtown is now likely 
to be divorced from their personal interests as 
citizen-residents. 

As businessmen (including newspaper publish- 
ers) use the city more and more only as a place to 
work, new economic pressures are impelling their 
business interests out of the city, too. The same 
urban problems that make the city repellent as a 
place of residence also make it more difficult to 
do business there. 

The very fact that the suburbs are not linked to 
the central city by a common tax base, a common 
set of financial responsibilities, a common pool of 
civic leadership, and a common set of services and 
institutions has made for a growing disparity in 
city and suburban life styles. The disparity is re- 


flected also in sharp differences between city and 
suburb in the average person’s identification with 
the area he lives in, his sense of responsibility for 
its physical appearance, and for the efficiency of 
its government. All these differences, I must re- 
iterate, go back to the arbitrary distinction be- 
tween city and suburb. 

The answer can only be found in a system of 
local government in which the residents of both 
the innercity and exurbia are involved. 

The psychological ties between people and 
their geographic environment evolve partly 
through the political system and through the pe- 
riodic ritual of voting for candidates with a spe- 
cific constituency. In part, they are the creation of 
the school system. But overwhelmingly, the sense 
of being part of a city, its scene, and its problems 
has been the creation of the mass media, and espe- 
cially of the daily press. 


The Newspaper and the Market 


The expansion of the press in both Europe and 
the United States coincided with the great growth 
of cities throughout the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. The growth of mass-circula- 
tion newspapers had technological causes; it was 
also both the cause and effect of a new municipal 
consciousness. 

Newspaper reading increased as cities grew, and 
the reader’s awareness of his city was in turn 
heightened by the visibility that newspapers gave 
to municipal personalities and problems. The 
newspaper provided a common fund of reference 
points of personality as well as place: people who 
held office and sought office, objects of adulation 
or gossip, figures of achievement or scandal. Their 
names and portraits aroused interest and discus- 
sion precisely because they were figures in a local 
drama in which every newspaper reader could feel 
himself at least a minor player. The interest was 
heightened because a highly competitive press con- 
stantly presented these common reference points 
from alternative points of view. Competing news- 
papers held up different facets of the city’s affairs 
to scrutiny and speculation, and often clashed dra- 
matically in their editorial opinions. 

Unlike Europe’s national and partisan press, 
U.S. daily newspapers competed predominantly on 
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the municipal level. The circulation range for a 
daily newspaper was primarily bounded by its 
distance from other cities and by its time of pub- 
lication. Street cars at the end of the nineteenth 
century, and motor trucks in the twentieth, per- 
mitted timely delivery of newspapers over larger 
regions. Different papers competing in the same 
towns chose to limit or spread out their physical 
distribution and editorial coverage to different 
radial distances from the central city. Morning 
newspapers printed during the night were of 
course able to distribute over a wider range than 
afternoon papers. By and large, however, the geo- 
graphical area within which happenings were reg- 
ularly reported as local news coincided with the 
area from which the newspaper drew the bulk of 
its readers. 

For the newspaper's editors, it was more effi- 
cient and less expensive to provide news coverage 
of municipal affairs in which most of their read- 
ers were interested than to attempt comparable 
reportage for all the towns and villages in the out- 
lying areas where some copies were purchased. For 
a reader in one of these outlying areas, the metro- 
politan newspaper’s occasional stories about his 
own community might be far too sketchy. Weekly 
newspapers arose to fill the needs of growing com- 
munities outside the central city as well as neigh- 
borhoods within the city. 

The area in which a daily newspaper found its 
readers, and in which its editors found “news,” 
also tended to be congruent with the area from 
which its advertisers drew their business. These 
spheres corresponded closely to the boundary 
lines of the city itself. Stores that advertised in the 
paper were downtown stores, and their owners ex- 
pected people who read the newspaper in out- 
lying residential neighborhoods to travel down- 
town to do their shopping. In addition, manufac- 
turers who advertised their products in the 
newspaper had their distributors and warehouses 
downtown; they bought advertising in many 
cities’ papers to cover the many distribution cen- 
ters, or “markets.” 

Even before the government adopted the useful 
concept of the Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area (based on population density) in 1949, news- 
papers had invented the “retail trading zone” to 
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describe the wider area, extending beyond mu- 
nicipal borders, in which they had a substantial 
concentration of readers. This measure provided 
their advertisers with a “bonus” of useful circula- 
tion outside the city itself. 

Some advertisers had more to gain than others 
from the extension of a newspaper’s coverage. A 
national advertiser whose product was widely dis- 
tributed wanted the greatest possible reach. A ma- 
jor department store or a retailer providing highly 
specialized goods or services might similarly want 
to attract customers from a very wide region.* But 
for many smaller merchants whose customers were 
concentrated in town, the newspaper’s circulation 
in the hinterlands represented waste, for which 
they had to pay as the price of efficiently covering 
their own primary market. But the purely local 


merchant’s importance to the newspaper also 
declined. 


The Transformation of Retailing 


Concurrent with the trends that have changed 
the relationship of city and suburbs has come a 
transformation in retailing with important impli- 
cations for the structure of the American press. Its 
chief characteristics are: (1) concentration of own- 
ership and control and (2) geographic dispersion. 

In 1973, 19,000 retail establishments went out 
of business and were not replaced by others. As in 
previous years, most of the failures were of small, 
family owned and operated stores. Large chain or- 
ganizations have won a growing share of the mar- 
ket. Chains’ share of the grocery business grew 
from 38 per cent in 1950 to 56 per cent in 1972. In 
the general merchandise business, chains did 78 
per cent of the volume in 1972, compared with 54 
per cent in 1950. 

With this growth, chain organizations have 
tightened the coordination and control of their 
merchandising and advertising at the headquar- 
ters level to permit operating efficiencies and a 
higher degree of professionalism; store brands can 
thus be promoted with identical campaigns from 
coast to coast. This centralization has changed 
the nature of the buyer-seller relationship between 


* Stores attract customers from a wider area for some kinds of mer- 
chandise than for others. Marketers have long been familiar with 
“Reilly's Law,’”’ which simply says that people are willing to travel 
further to shop for larger purchases. 





the individual newspaper and its major retail ac- 
counts, which represent the economic underpin- 
nings of its business. 

Traditionally, newspaper publishers were bound 
by personal relationships to the owners of the 
principal retail stores in town. The managers of 
the new chain stores are men on the move, each 
ascending his own organizational ladder and work- 
ing hard to achieve a transfer to a bigger job in 
another city. They are less likely to seek or gain 
admittance into the social network of the local 
Establishment. 

Much of the growth of chain retailing organiza- 
tions has come about through the construction of 
new suburban stores, either at shopping centers 
or at independent sites. In acquiring real estate, 
retailers attach great weight to the ability of local 
advertising media to cover efficiently the area from 
which new customers can be drawn. A new chain 
outlet is rarely located in isolation. Instead, it is 
usually located as part of a “cluster” of stores that 
can be supported by a single advertising schedule. 
Central city locations are almost never sought by 
the chains. While department stores of the tradi- 
tional type now do most of their volume through 
suburban branches, in many cases they have been 
locked into unprofitable sites downtown by old 
real estate commitments. Some retailers have aban- 
doned their downtown flagship stores or have gone 
out of business altogether. 

This reorientation took place in the early 
1960's, at about the same time as the expansion 
of the interstate highway system, which cut 
through and superseded the old network of roads 
and rails that tied each city to its hinterland. This 
new system accelerated the movement of ware- 
houses and processing plants to the outer edges 
of the market and away from downtown locations 
at the railhead. 

As retailers draw more of their business from 
the suburban areas, they tend to shift away from 
traditional advertising outlets. For one thing, they 
are making greater use of free weekly newspapers 
(“shoppers”) made up entirely or largely of adver- 
tising. Such publications provide pinpointed cov- 
erage of every household in the smaller communi- 
ties from which specific stores or shopping centers 
draw their customers. The per capita costs of de- 


livering their messages is high, but the total outlay 
is less than would be necessary to cover the entire 
metropolitan region through the daily press, 
which reaches a great many people from whom a 
particular suburban store is unlikely to draw busi- 
ness. (The number of free “shoppers” was 6,173 in 
1960. It is now 15,359.) 

Direct mail, like “shoppers,” is yet another tar- 
geted form of advertising that flourishes at the ex- 
pense of the daily press. The advent of zip coding 
has made it vastly more efficient for retailers 
to send “occupant” mail to the residential areas 
close to their stores. 

Paradoxically, as some retailers have chosen to 
narrow the reach of their advertising, others have 
moved to broaden it by using television. A tele- 
vision signal can be received in a much wider area 
than the circulation zone of a typical daily news- 
paper. A retail chain can promote its store name 
throughout the reception range of a centrally lo- 
cated television transmitter in what may add up 
to a number of different daily newspaper markets. 
When the 30-second commercial became standard 
in U.S. television in the late 1960’s, the number 
of available advertising units vastly increased. 
This prompted a heavy selling effort aimed at 
merchants, the last frontier of potential new busi- 
ness for television, which has been predominantly 
a national advertising medium. Since 1960, re- 
tailers have doubled their spending in newspapers 
(which remain their dominant medium), but they 
have quadrupled their spending in television. The 
loss of share has been especially serious for the 
weaker papers in competitive markets. 

Faced with new competitive pressures from 
other media as well as from the growing suburban 
dailies, newspapers’ responses have varied. Some 
metropolitan papers have initiated sectional edi- 
tions. This is attractive to advertisers who want 
only a part of the circulation. However, the sec- 
tional editions of some metropolitan papers may 
cover such large and heterogeneous territories 
that it is difficult to match the accompanying edi- 
torial matters to the interests of readers in dozens 
(or even hundreds) of separate villages and towns. 
Some papers have simply tightened coverage and 
sacrificed circulation to cut costs and preserve a 
homogeneous territory. 
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Markets and Manufacturers 


The effects of competition have been even more 
severe for newspaper national advertising. Tele- 
vision cuts across barriers of distance and geog- 
raphy that have traditionally determined and de- 
fined markets. The bulk of its audience watches 
national network programming. Thus television 
tends to subordinate and obscure local market 
differences. Television’s market definitions have 
facilitated that medium’s selling effort. 

In more recent years, the definition of viewing 
areas has been based on annual surveys conducted 
in all of the nation’s 3,141 counties by the two 
leading broadcast rating services. The American 
Research Bureau's ‘Area of Dominant Influence” 
(ADI) and the A. C. Nielsen “Designated Market 
Area” (DMA) represent virtually identical aggre- 
gates of counties in which most people report that 
at least half of their viewing focuses on stations lo- 
cated in a particular city.* The practice of defining 
TV markets by this method quickly won popu- 
larity among advertising agency planners, because 
every county in the United States could be auto- 
matically assigned to one or another of the 210 
ADI’s or DMA’s. This was simple compared with 
the problems posed by the 2,120 towns with radio 
stations and the 1,537 towns with daily newspa- 
pers with all kinds of overlapping coverage pat- 
terns, and (in the case of newspapers) with many 
rural counties left unassigned to any city. 

As television became the dominant medium of 
national advertising, media planning became 
more and more a matter of organizing information 
in television terms. For many large package goods 
companies, whose advertising and promotion rep- 
resent a major cost of business, it has becotue in- 
creasingly common to assemble sales data on an 
ADI basis in order to measure television advertis- 
ing performance. From this it is only a small step 
to align sales territories to conform to ADI lines, 
thus making this the standard unit of sales plan- 
ning and management, as well as of sales analysis. 

The increased acceptance of the ADI definition 
has substantially affected not only the disposition 
of advertising investments, but the whole organi- 


* It should be noted that for technical reasons these definitions work 
to the greater advantage of the TV stations with the lowest channel 
positions on the dial and to the disadvantage of UHF stations. 
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zation of corporate selling activity. It has resulted 
in a shift of investment strategy among markets. 
It also has shifted the competitive balance among 
media, since television will always look better in 
cost efficiency if measured on a television base, 
just as newspapers look better when measured on 
a newspaper base. Moreover, specific newspapers 
rank higher when arrayed on one basis than on 
another. Advertisers using comparable yardsticks 
of efficiency tend to come up with similar solutions 
to their media selection problems, thereby abet- 
ting the tendency to concentrate budgets in the 
strongest newspaper of each market, out of all pro- 
portion to its share of total circulation. The con- 
verse occurs to sap the advertising support of the 
weaker papers in a market, no matter how many 
faithful readers they have, or how excellently they 
fulfill their editorial functions. 

To the new breed of corporate marketers (and 
to their counterparts in mass merchandising), the 
realities of flesh and blood, of steel and stone, that 
used to constitute a market have given way to the 
data that can be manipulated as computer “in- 
put”: product sales figures, census statistics reflect- 
ing sales potential, and cost-per-thousand calcula- 
tions based on media audience ratings. Mecha- 
nistically applied statistical criteria tend to replace 
qualitative judgments regarding the definition 
and character of an urban region as well as its 
desirability as a place to market goods. Inevitably 
this standard means a loss of interest in the pat- 
terns of human movement and affiliation, the flow 
of information, the nature of civic identifications 
and loyalties, and all the other subtle strands 
which make up the fabric of urban life. 

To the degree that advertisers ignore the nat- 
ural human ecology of the markets in which they 
distribute and sell goods, they are abetting the 
process of urban disintegration. For the national 
advertiser, as for the retailer, this disregard may 
be at variance with his long-term advantage. 


Press Competition and the Future of Cities 

The loss of any newspaper diminishes the civic 
sense that is the basis of civilized society. Reader 
excitement can best be sustained when there is 
simultaneous access to alternative rival sources 





of news. The reader’s excitement level is raised, 
too, when newspapers take the kind of journalistic 
initiative that has shaken the nation in recent 
years, when they take strong and consistent edi- 
torial positions on the issues of the day. 

The end of its newspaper competition therefore 
has tremendous consequences for the life of a city. 
The expansion of the suburban press cannot com- 
pensate or substitute for this loss. Today there are 
more localities served by local daily newspapers 
than ever before—1,537 in 1973 compared with 
1,461 in 1960. But the number of cities with dai- 
lies under competing ownerships fell from 61 to 42 
in the same period, and the percentage of total 
circulation represented by those newspapers 
dropped from 44.5 per cent to 32 per cent. (If one 
includes the suburbs, about half of all daily cir- 
culation goes into cities or suburban areas where 
separate ownerships do compete directly.) 

What of the single ownership markets? In how 
many instances do their morning and evening 
newspapers truly compete for readers in the city 
of origin? Two out of five (with half the circula- 
tion) have separate editors. How many are really 
autonomous in their news operations and in their 
editorial policy? Can such autonomy exist unless 
both papers are maintained at reasonable parity 
in circulation and advertising? The answer to that 
last question represents a publisher’s choice, and 
an economic dilemma that may be insoluble in 
many middle-sized markets. 

With the best intentions in the world, it is diffi- 
cult for a monopoly daily to avoid complacency 
and establishmentarianism. When these take over, 
there is a weakening of the newpaper’s vital func- 
tion as a voice of its urban region, as a watchdog 
on local government, as a gallant espouser of civic 
causes. Today’s metropolitan paper is caught in 
a dilemma as it seeks to define its coverage area 
and its editorial responsibilities. Only when the 
city is synonymous with the market can there be 
an identity between citizenship and the sense of 
belonging in a place, and thus between the audi- 
ence and the medium. 

The crisis of the central city—and of the cen- 
tral-city newspaper—is to a large extent a prob- 
lem of race. An urban population that is in large 


part alienated, cynical, and under-employed has 
no use or need for newspapers. It is no easy mat- 
ter to get newspapers delivered and paid for in 
the slums, to recruit minority talent to write the 
news stories that people in these areas will be eager 
to read. But until these problems are perceived as 
among the most urgent on the agenda of the news- 
paper business, what optimism can we feel about 
the future of the urban press? Programs to pro- 
mote minority recruitment and the newspaper in 
the classroom are essential and valuable. But can 
newspapers, in their own self-interest, make any- 
thing less than a total commitment to the effort 
to restore our cities, and to restore that effort to 
top priority in our nation? In the long run, the 
internal migrations that have transformed our 
central cities may have a positive effect on the 
newspaper medium. Large numbers of people 
are moving out of an impoverished, isolated, and 
semi-literate environment into a society with ur- 
ban information needs. But it may take more than 
a generation for this transformation to take effect, 
and not every big city newpaper can afford to 
wait that long. 

It will require the highest degree of editorial 
skill for metropolitan newspapers to attract read- 
ers from their inner-city constituency and at the 
same time to keep up with the changing interests 
of the suburban readers whose psychological links 
to the city have become attenuated. How this 
dilemma should be resolved, if it can be, is be- 
yond the scope of this article. I can merely argue 
that the metropolitan press must give high pri- 
ority to the public issues that relate to the main- 
tenance of urban vitality. Such issues include: the 
funding of mass transportation, the ossification of 
racial patterns in publicly supported housing, the 
physical maintenance of residential neighborhoods, 
the integration of school systems (especially after 
the Supreme Court busing decision)—and, most 
important, the dissolution of the arbitrary barriers 
that define not only municipal boundaries, but 
civic loyalties and news interests. 

It would be both impossible and undesirable 
for newspapers to agree on how these issues should 
be handled. It is essential that newspaper manage- 
ments understand how very important these is- 
sues are to their own survival. 
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very serious, very successful 


Sometimes controversial, often tendentious, occasionally cranky, 
and perhaps Europe’s most esteemed newspaper 


MILTON VIORST 


@ When I was a student in France shortly after 
World War II, my French classmates and I in- 
variably carried a copy of the latest Camus in 
one pocket, the latest Sartre in the other, and the 
afternoon edition of Le Monde under an arm. I’m 
not sure that we ever read any of them very care- 
fully, or understood them completely, but they 
gave us an identity. Now Camus is dead and Sartre 
a bit démodeé. I’m not certain who has taken their 
places. But Le Monde goes marching on, and 
every afternoon beneath Paris skies, it’s unusual 
to find a student who doesn’t have a copy of Eu- 
rope’s most esteemed newspaper under an arm. 
“I'll admit we have a certain snob appeal,” said 
Bernard Lauzanne, co-editor in chief of Le 
Monde. We met in his gray and musty office in- 
side Le Monde’s Second Empire headquarters on 


As a columnist for the Washington Star-News and 
other newspapers, Milton Viorst has traveled frequently 
to France. 
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the Rue des Italiens. An erect and handsome man, 
forthright and genial, he has been with the paper 
since it was founded just after the Liberation. 
“But I don’t think snobbery is why we've been 
successful. 

“We have continued to grow because we are a 
serious paper. We are not a newspaper for every- 
one. We are aimed at an elite—professors, diplo- 
mats, professionals, civil servants. At first, our 
readers were all mature adults, but we made a 
strong pitch to students in their last years of high 
school and in the university. As it turned out, we 
got them and we kept them. We are now working 
on our third generation of young people, while 
those who preceded them never gave up their 
habit of reading Le Monde. They move away from 
Paris, sometimes even away from France. But they 
remain faithful to us. 

“No one could have predicted our success. Our 
founder, Hubert Beuve-Méry, did not think we 
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would last out two years. But he was determined, 
even for two years, to give France a new standard 
of newspaper excellence, by presenting the truth 
independently and honestly. 

“From the beginning, we tried to give our read- 
ers something they could not get elsewhere. If we 
have a philosophy—and, if we do, we haven't 
dwelled much upon defining it—it is not just to 
publish the news but to make the news compre- 
hensible. We provide texts and documents when 
they're relevant but, more important, we try to 
provide the most complete reporting and analysis 
of the news that’s available. Other newspapers 
have felt threatened by the competition of radio 
and television news. We found that they helped 
us, because people wanted to understand what 
they heard on radio and television. They came to 
us not to replace, but to complement, radio and 
television journalism. Our objective is to explain, 
explain, explain, and we found a substantia’ read- 
ership for it.” 

Le Monde is very inquisitive about who its read- 
ers are, and does more market research than any 
American paper I know. It is, for example, con- 
stantly questioning its circulation managers, to 
establish trends on the basis of how many copies 
are being sold at Le Monde’s 30,000 distribution 
points in Paris and in the provinces. It relies 
heavily on annual studies of several major news- 
papers that are made independently by an asso- 
ciation of national advertisers. Two years ago, it 
commissioned the French Institute of Public 
Opinion to undertake an unprecedentedly wide 
survey of the structure of Le Monde’s reading 
public, and of what readers like and dislike about 
the paper. 

On the basis of these various findings, Le 
Monde’s management established the following 
about its readership: 


(1) The reader of Le Monde is young. He is, on 
the average, the youngest daily newspaper reader 
in France. More than one out of four is less than 
25-years-old; more than 3 out of 4 less than 50. 

(2) He is highly educated. Almost half of Le 
Monde’s readers have had a university education. 
Of the remainder, half have completed secondary 
school and most of the others have had technical, 


commercial or other kinds of specialized training. 

(3) He is normally a manager of sorts or belongs 
to some kind of profession. Forty per cent of the 
readers are women, and the figure is growing. In 
terms of income, most readers must be categorized 
as middle-class or above. (No known survey of 
American newspaper readership is precisely com- 
parable to the Le Monde study. But on the basis 
of an inquiry last year into readers in the New 
York metropolitan area, responses indicate that 
only 16 per cent of readers are between 18 and 
25, some two-thirds between 18 and 50. The edu- 
cation figures show that about 31 per cent have 
had at least some college training and about a 
fifth are in the professional and managerial classes. 
The male-female ratio is about 50-50. Statistics 
compiled in 1969 in the Washington, D.C., metro- 
politan area, the most recent available, show 
roughly the same proportions in most categories; 
but 45 per cent of that readership has had at least 
some college training.) 

(4) The Le Monde reader more often lives in 
the provinces than in Paris. Le Monde is the most 
“national” of the Paris dailies. Slightly less than 
half of its readers live in the Paris metropolitan 
area. About a quarter live in other French cities 
of more than 50,000 inhabitants, and most of the 
remainder in small towns and rural areas. Nearly 
half of Le Monde’s readers also buys a regional 
daily, and one-third buys a second Paris daily. 

A propos of Le Monde’s circulation, it is worth 
noting that, home delivery being unknown in 
France, distribution is itself a problem. Apart 
from the Paris region, only readers in Lyon and 
Marseilles, to which the paper is flown, are likely 
to get it on the day of publication. More than half 
of all readers receive it the following day, or 
later. Almost a third of the daily circulation is 
sent by mail, and almost half of that goes to for- 
eign countries. These figures suggest that the Le 
Monde reader is not a browser or a headline scan- 
ner, but considers his newspaper worth some 
trouble to obtain. 

(5) He takes an active interest in public af- 
fairs. Seven out of ten readers of Le Monde say 
they vote in every election, and only one of ten 
say they vote only irregularly or never. Further- 
more, a large percentage belongs to a professional 
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society or labor union, a religious or cultural or- 
ganization, or participates actively in politics. 
(6) He spends one hour each day reading Le 
Monde. Almost nine of ten readers of Le Monde, 
furthermore, are willing to call it “honest,” seven 
out of ten “complete” and three out of four “‘ac- 
curate.” Four out of five acknowledge that to read 
Le Monde requires developing “a certain habit” — 
and though seven out of ten say they agree with 
Le Monde’s point of view, more than nine out of 
ten say that, whether they agree or not, they be- 
lieve what they read in Le Monde. (The Wash- 
. ington survey shows that the average reader spends 
only a half-hour a day with his newspaper, while 
less than half of the readers made comparably 
favorable comments on newspaper quality.) 
Indeed, this affirmation of Le Monde’s credi- 
bility must surely be the finding that pleases 


“The newspapers 
were considered 
corre... 


Beuve-Méry the most. In the pre-war France which 
Beuve-Méry knew as a young man, all the news- 
papers were generally considered corrupt. Le 
Temps, from which Le Monde is physically de- 
scended, was France’s number one paper, yet re- 
garded variously as the tool of the steel trust, the 
foreign office and the banks. Beuve-Méry was him- 
self Prague correspondent of Le Temps, and he re- 
signed in protest over his newspaper’s support of 
the Munich pact. After de Gaulle entered Paris in 
August, 1944, the new government resolved to give 
French journalism a new start, and dissolved all 
the newspapers that had continued to publish— 
and were thus tainted with collaboration—during 
the German occupation. Beuve-Méry was called on 
to put together a group of journalists who, under 
an employee-ownership arrangement, would take 
over the facilities of Le Temps. With the help of a 
200,000 franc loan from the government, Beuve- 
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Méry and his team published on December 19, 
1944, the first issue of a newspaper they vowed 
would be different from Le Temps. They called it 
Le Monde. 

But if Beuve-Méry promised honesty, he did not 
promise irresolution. ‘Life is never neutral, nor is 
judgment,” explained Jacques Fauvet, who in 
1969 succeeded Beuve-Méry as director of Le 
Monde. “A journalist can escape from his obses- 
sions and his prejudices, but not from his training, 
the values he has received from his teachers, his 
milieu, his experiences. Le Monde does its best to 
establish an event in all its truth, or at least what 
appears to be the truth, to create an authentic doc- 
ument, but it’s not an easy task, given imperfect 
sources and contradictory versions. Le Monde 
then makes judgments, often severe, sometimes 
categorical; but it also believes it has that right 
because, at the same time, it gives its readers all 
the elements of information possible for them to 
make their own judgments, as well.” 

Bernard Lauzanne, as an editor, acknowledged 
that the line between valid interpretation, which 
contributes to the understanding of an event, 
and outright opinion, which is nothing more than 
the writer’s self-indulgence, is sometimes ex- 
tremely fuzzy. “There’s always a tendency to mix 
reporting and commentary,” he said. “It’s a bad 
tendency.” He conceded that Le Monde has at 
times gone overboard in the mix—in, for exam- 
ple, its critical reporting of the American role in 
the Vietnam War. “We're trying to cut it back,” 
he said. “The editors are always vigilant.” But 
Le Monde is a paper which encourages its writers 
to be both industrious and thoughtful and, said 
Lauzanne, “conflict with the editors is normal.” 

Indeed, one reason for Le Monde’s ring of 
authenticity is the expertise contained within the 
organization. The paper’s editorial staff is not 
large: at last count, about 130 editors and report- 
ers in Paris, 16 staff correspondents and about 30 
stringers abroad, one reporter anda handful of 
stringers in the provinces, a hundred or so collabo- 
rators who write from time to time on specialized 
subjects. (The New York Times's editorial staff is 
about 680, plus 40 full-time foreign correspond- 
ents; the Washington Post has some 300 editors 
and reporters, and 12 full-time foreign corre- 





spondents.) Small in size though it may be, Le 
Monde’s talent is carefully managed for maximum 
utility. 


Lauzanne said Le Monde characteristically hires 


a journalist of promise at the age of about 25 and, 
after giving him some local experience, assigns 
him a specialty. This specialty does not exempt 
him from regular duties. He might remain a gen- 
eral assignment reporter, or even work as a copy- 
reader. But he does an apprenticeship in his area 
of specialty, and he has an obligation to spend 
even free hours sharpening his knowledge of it. 
After a few years, he is expected to be ready to 
write about it—whether provincial planning or 
French military policy or Common Market agri- 





“A bit heavy, 
and, like almost 
everything, serious.” 


cultural programs—thoughtfully and knowledge- 
ably, and on a tight deadline. 

The day Lauzanne and I had our conversation, 
a story broke in the morning papers, too late for 
more than sketchy coverage on the back pages, 
about an uprising in Martinique, one of France’s 
overseas departments. Le Monde’s expert on the 
subject was working that day on the copy desk 
and was immediately summoned first to pull to- 
gether dispatches and bits of information ac- 
quired via overseas telephene into a news story 
and then to write an extended analysis of the eco- 
nomic, racial and social considerations that lay 
behind the event. By the time the paper closed at 
11 a.m., it had a major story on Martinique for 
page one, along with an interpretive sidebar for 
inside. Then Lauzanne ordered the writer home 
to pack a bag and get on the first plane to Fort-de- 
France. From there he covered the Martinique 
story until it played itself out a few days later. 

Not all decisions on coverage, of course, are 
made that hastily, nor are all the analytical pieces 


so closely tied to the day’s events. During the week 
that I met with Lauzanne, I checked Le Monde 
and found on Monday a 34-inch story from Bel- 
gium on recession in the European automobile 
industry; on Tuesday, long interviews with Presi- 
dent Boumedienne of Algeria and Prime Minister 
Joop Den Uyl of the Netherlands; on Wednesday 
a 51-inch study of the drought in the Sahara and 
the start of a series on draft resistance in France; 
on Thursday, the first of a series on Catholicism 
in France’s Pacific possessions; on Friday, the be- 
ginning of a series on the impact of the energy 
crisis on the Third World; on Saturday, a lay-out 
of stories from different perspectives on the im- 
pending oil conference in Washington. To be 
sure, not every reader was interested in each of 
these stories. Some stories were a bit heavy and, 
like almost everything in Le Monde, very serious. 
But stories like these, along with thorough every- 
day coverage, make this the most influential paper 
in Europe—with contents no reader is likely to 
mistake for TV news. 

Lauzanne also takes pride in Le Monde’s pur- 
suit of a kaleidoscope of popular opinion. It in- 
vited the Tass correspondent in Paris, for exam- 
ple, to explain the Soviet position on the Solzhe- 
nitsyn issue. It ran opinions from a variety of 
newspapers and intellectuals on Foreign Minister 
Jobert’s policies at the time of the Washington oil 
conference. Occasionally, it publishes the view- 
points of the tiny political sects the French call 
groupuscules. Lauzanne tells the story of the time 
he and Fauvet were invited by President Pompi- 
dou to the Elysées Palace to lunch, during the 
course of which Pompidou asked querulously why 
Le Monde published the ideas of some of the little 
groups involved in the 1968 Paris uprising. “But 
Monsieur le Président,’ Fauvet answered, “‘before 
1958 we regularly published the viewpoints of the 
groupuscule that spoke for General de Gaulle.” 
Lauzanne remarked that, thereafter, Pompidou 
complained no more. 

Perhaps Le Monde’s most interesting innova- 
tion, at least structurally, was never part of the 
Beuve-Méry plan at all—but insinuated itself into 
Le Monde’s format almost before it was noticed. 
It is the daily supplement, which groups together 
on a once-a-week basis a mishmash of articles 
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which had hitherto been scattered haphazardly 
throughout the paper. Thus, on Monday, Le 
Monde and the Economy; on Tuesday, Le Monde 
and Science-Technology; on Wednesday, Le 
Monde and Books; on Thursday, Le Monde and 
the Arts; on Friday, Le Monde and Leisure; on 
Saturday, Le Monde Today (radio-TV, essays, 
homes, etc.). The editorial staff is hardly rigid 
about categories, and anomalies often find their 
way into a day’s magazine. Furthermore, one day's 
supplement may be traded for another's, for rea- 
sons of production. But no one seems to mind 
such loose practices. In fact, since the supplement 
became a daily feature, circulation has soared. As 
evidence of its popularity, Lauzanne cited the 
Saturday paper, the last to have the supplement 
added to it. Before the supplement, Saturday sales 
lagged behind the other days by 50,000. After it, 
the Saturday paper climbed up to even. 

Whether or not the supplement deserves the 
credit, circulation has been surging remarkably in 
recent years, after a long period of relative sta- 
bility. When it was founded 28 years ago, Le 
Monde’s press run was 140,000 copies, in four 
pages of the normal sized format. A few weeks 
after the first printing, however, a severe paper 
shortage required that the press run be cut in 
half, and that the newspaper be reduced to tab- 
loid size. After the crisis, Beuve-Méry decided that 
the tabloid format would remain. He also decided 
that Le Monde would be published without photo- 
graphs, and made up in a manner that no one 
would ever describe as dazzling. “Austere, even a 
bit somber, as Rénan said of the truth,” was how 
Fauvet described his paper. Grey and solid, for 
20 years Le Monde flourished, though its growth 
was slow and wholly unspectacular. 

Not until President Kennedy's assassination in 
1963 did Le Monde hit 200,000 in sales, with a 
daily average that year of 188,000. Within a dec- 
ade, however, it had doubled its daily average 
sales—and on the occasion of the legislative elec- 


tion of 1970, and General de Gaulle’s death a few 
months later, circulation actually surpassed 800,- 
000. Meanwhile, the number of pages of each 
day’s edition continued to increase, reaching a 
maximum of 48 from time to time and an average 
of more than 30 since 1972. Over a third of the 
total space is advertising—compared to twice that 
ratio for American papers—but the 60 per cent 
of revenue obtained from advertising is in the 
same range. On an average day, Le Monde cur- 
rently sells about 400,000 copies, from which it 
earns a modest but sound profit. 

“I suppose we are the big success story of post- 
war European journalism,” Lauzanne said to me, 
with appropriate gestures of modesty. Le Monde 
has long since repaid the loan extended to it by 
the government. Now it owns, in addition to the 
old Napoleon III building on the Rue des Italiens, 
a modern printing plant in the suburb of Saint- 
Denis. It publishes monthly Le Monde diplo- 
matique, Le Monde des philatélistes, and Les Dos- 
siers et Documents du Monde, as well as a weekly 
digest of its most important articles. It pays de- 
cent salaries and, at the direction of its employee- 
owners, it ploughs its surplus income back into 
the business. 

Le Monde, unlike its forbears, is generally 
recognized as having never been accused of 
taking a franc from an outside source, or of 
being the mouthpiece for any special interest. 
It is sometimes controversial, often tendentious, 
occasionally cranky. But it has, in a generation, 
excelled in its reputation for thorough, reliable 
and fair coverage the more venerable institutions 
of Fleet Street and elsewhere which smell of print- 
er’s ink. “Our principal danger,” said Lauzanne, 
“is that we’re too satisfied with ourselves. We 
keep trying to be tough on ourselves, to shake 
ourselves up. But there’s a temptation to become 
complacent, and I trust we won't submit to get- 
ting soft.” 
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Freeing the student press 


Courts have extended Constitutional guarantees to student newspapers 
on public campuses; publications at private schools may be next. 


MELVIN MENCHER 


@ Over the past decade, young men and women, 
with their idealism and their need “for something 
and somebody to be true to,” as Erik H. Erikson 
puts it, committed themselves to ideas and move- 
ments that were unpopular with school officials, 
politicians, alumni, parents, and most of the pub- 
lic. In their newspapers, student journalists did 
more than report these developments. Through 
advocacy, they sought to accelerate changes in for- 
eign policy and in national and local politics. 

The conflicts that arose led to a series of legal 
decisions that extended the freedom of the student 
press at public high schools and on the campuses 
of tax-supported colleges and universities. Stu- 
dents at private colleges, however, have not yet 
been granted this First Amendment freedom. Some 
legal precedents and the demands of society that 
all colleges be open to free inquiry lead me to be- 
lieve that the courts may—and certainly should— 
extend the Bill of Rights to these students as well. 

A majority of schools had long existed under a 
gentlemen’s agreement whereby “town and gown” 
went their separate ways. The agreement is sum- 


Melvin Mencher is an associate professor in the Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism at Columbia University. He has 
written extensively-about the student press. 


marized by Robert Nisbet in “The Future of the 
University” (Commentary, Feb. 1971): 


It was understood that the price of being able to 
engage in dispassionate scholarship and in rigor- 
ous, honest teaching was a fairly high one: this 
price was keeping the university as far as possible 
out of politics, out of economic enterprise, and, 
generally, out of the areas of society where parti- 
san strivings are endemic, where Mammon rules 
and where passionate moralism is out of the essence. 


Newspaper advisers became more adamant no- 
sayers; administrators fired editors, even  sus- 
pended some from school. During the activist 
1960's, one confrontation between a student jour- 
nalist and his college led to the liberation of the 
campus press. 

In 1967, a student editor at Troy State College 
in Alabama appealed his suspension for running 
the word ‘“‘censored” across an empty editorial col- 
umn. The student, Gary Dickey, had written a 
mild editorial calling on state politicians to desist 
from attacking the president of the University of 
Alabama, who had refused to censor or ban a stu- 
dent publication. Dickey’s newspaper adviser 
counseled against running it and suggested in its 
place an editorial, “Raising Dogs in North Caro- 
lina.” The president of the school, who was also 
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shown the editorial, said it violated the rule that Johnson, Jr. (See box, No. 4.) The state, Judge 


editorials should not criticize the governor or state Johnson ruled, “cannot force a college student to 
legislators, since they were the owners of the news- forfeit his constitutionally protected right of free- 
paper. The owner-publisher can decide the con- dom of expression.’ His suspension, the court de- 
tents of the newspaper, the president contended. clared, had kept Dickey from “exercising his con- 


Not so, ruled Federal District Judge Frank M. stitutionally granted right of academic and/or po- 
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litical expression,” and violated the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments of the Constitution. 
Judge Johnson wrote: 


Boards of education, presidents of colleges, and 
faculty advisers are not excepted from the rule that 
protects students against unreasonable rules and 
regulation. . . . (I)t is clear that the maintenance 
of order and discipline of the students attending 
Troy State College had nothing to do with the 
rule that was invoked against Dickey. .. . 


In effect, this ruling, and others that followed it, 
made the student journalist—not the university— 
the publisher of his newspaper. 

The Dickey ruling reached out to other federal 
district courts (see Nos. 1, 3, 5 and 8) and up to 
the Supreme Court where, in 1969, First Amend- 
ment rights were extended to high school students. 
(See No. 14.) The Supreme Court case involved 
high school students in Des Moines, Iowa, who 
were suspended for wearing black arm bands in 
silent protest against the Vietnam War. In an elo- 
quent opinion, Judge Abe Fortas wrote: 


Any departure from absolute regimentation may 
cause trouble. Any variation from the majority's 
opinion may inspire fear. Any word spoken, in 
class, in the lunchroom, or on the campus, that de- 
viates from the views of another person may start 
an argument or cause a disturbance. 
But our Constitution says we must take this risk 
. and our history says that it is this sort of haz- 
ardous freedom—this kind of openness—that is the 
basis of our national strength and of the independ- 
ence and vigor of Americans who grow up and live 
in this relatively permissive, often disputatious 
society. . .. 


Fortas stated, in a key portion of the ruling: 


First Amendment rights, applied in light of the 
special characteristics of the school environment, 
are available to teachers and students. It can hardly 
be argued that either students or teachers shed 
their constitutional rights to freedom of speech or 
expression at the schoolhouse gate. 


Some state and federal courts have been reluc- 
tant to sail the “choppy waters left by [this case],” 
in the words of one federal appeals court judge. 
High school students are “in a much more imma- 


ture and adolescent state of life and less able to 
screen fact from propaganda,” said a federal dis- 
trict judge. (See No. 9.) 

The result of conflicting high school rulings on 
freedom of expression means that in some states 
there is no prior reading and approval of material 
for publication permitted. (See No. 10.) In others, 
it can be required. (See Nos. 9, 12, 13, and 15.) 
The courts have warned, though, there can be no 
blanket prohibition of the distribution of printed 
material and that disapproval must be based on 
more than displeasure or disagreement with the 
material. The guideline is that the banned ma- 
terial must be seen as materially and substantially 
interfering with discipline and order in the school. 

In the case of private college students, the dif- 
ferences among the federal courts are more subtle 
than these open conflicts over the rights of high 





“Protection only 
against ‘state 
senenW ... 





school students. Students in private colleges have 
been denied Constitutional freedoms as students 
because the courts have traditionally held that the 
Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments protect the 
citizen against federal and state actions, but not 
against those private entities with which the indi- 
vidual has become associated. Only when “state 
action,” as the principle is known, is involved, do 
the constitutional provisions apply. 

Under the concept of state action, the student 
attending a private college is denied constitutional 
protections as a student. While on the campus, he 
must abide by the rules and regulations of the col- 
lege, and such rules may include the reading and 
prior approval of material for a campus publica- 
tion. Off the campus, a student has the same rights 
as anyone else. 

Although I have not found any court cases in- 
volving press freedom on the private college cam- 
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pus, the general rulings of the court on state ac- 
tion would seem to apply. A poll I conducted last 
year indicates that the advisers to newspaper staffs 
at private colleges take full advantage of the situa- 
tion; some three-fourths of them read for approval 
most or all of the copy prepared for publication. 

But an examination of the direction in which 
the courts are moving convinces me that First 
Amendment rights may be granted to private col- 
lege students. The conventional view of state ac- 
tion is suspect because, as one justice wrote, 
society has become so complex that private 
organizations are performing some governmental 
functions and therefore may be subject to the 
Constitution. 

Several judges have declared that education, 
because it is necessary to the individual’s progress 
and the general well-being of the nation, is a pub- 
lic function even when performed by a private 
institution. 

“(T)he amenability to constitutional commands 
of what was once assumed to be a purely private 
activity is a fluid and developing concept,” a judge 
declared in commenting on a lower court ruling 
that took the conventional view that a private 
university is outside the reaches of the Constitu- 
tion. (See No. 19.) 

In 1970, in the case of Belk v. the Chancellor of 
Washington University (see No. 17), a federal 
district judge wrote: 


It is the opinion of this court that the acts of a 
private university can constitute “state action” 
when said university is denying to its students 
their right to participate in the educational proc- 
ess. Education is a public function. The state 
granted a charter under which said university 
could operate as an educational institution. Hence 
the private university's performance of a public 
function could render its actions subject to Con- 
stitutional restraints. 


In the same opinion, the judge referred to a 
fascinating opinion written in 1962 (see No. 21) 
by then District Judge J. Skelly Wright. Several 
black applicants to Tulane University had been 
turned down because the university's original do- 
nor had specified admission was only for members 
of the white race. The applicants appealed to the 
courts, and Tulane defended itself on the ground 
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that as a private university, no state action was in- 
volved. Judge Wright ruled otherwise: 

“At the outset, one may question whether any 
school or college can ever be so ‘private’ as to 
escape the reach of the Fourteenth Amendment,” 
Judge Wright said. “In a country dedicated to the 
creed that education is the only ‘sure foundation 

. . of freedom,’ he wrote, quoting Thomas Jef- 
ferson, “ ‘without which no republic can main- 
tain itself in strength,’ institutions of learning are 
not things of purely private concern.’’* 

Because the college press is inextricably tied to 
the educational institution, it appears logical that 
the student journalists on the private college cam- 
pus should be granted the protection of the First 
Amendment. In Sweezy v. New Hampshire, the 
Supreme Court gave voice to the faith Americans 
place in education: 


. . . The essentiality of freedom in the community 
of American universities is almost self evident. No 
one should underestimate the vital role in a de- 
mocracy that is played by those who guide and 
train our youth. 

To impose any strait-jacket upon the intellec- 
tual leaders in our colleges and universities would 
imperil the future of our nation. . 

Scholarship cannot flourish in an atmosphere of 
suspicion and distrust. Teachers and students must 
always remain free to inquire, to study, and to 
evaluate, to gain new maturity and understanding; 
otherwise our civilization will stagnate and die. 


Should a college president or adviser at a pri- 
vate school become overbearing and a student take 
the case to court, the issue may be resolved on 
Constitutional grounds. Indications are, however, 
that administrators of these institutions, and state- 
supported colleges and universities as well, are 
intent on avoiding the courts. 

The reaction of some campus authorities ap- 
pears to be to make advisers lean more heavily on 
their young charges, and on the larger campuses, 
where students are more familiar with their rights, 
to propagandize student journalists to become “in- 
dependent.” The independent newspaper would 


* The case was reheard, and another federal district judge ruled 
that state action was indeed involved, despite the ruling of the 
Supreme Court in Brown v. Board of Education. Although Judge 
Wright's ruling is the more memorable, the second ruling a few 
months later (see no. 22) embodies the concept of state action as 
most judges have seen it. 








The Portland State Col- 
lege (Ore.) Vanguard 
printed two pictures 

within a week, above 
left and right, prompting 
college authorities to 
withdraw school funds 
from the paper. Then 
the paper was printed 
with private contribu- 
tions. 


be put on its own financially, thus removing the 
university presence. The plan has been legitimized 
by a study sponsored by the American Association 
of Colleges and Universities and underwritten by 
the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, and 
appears in a widely-distributed booklet entitled 
“The Campus Press: Freedom and Responsibility.” 

Actually, this so-called independence gives the 
college students no more freedom than they al- 
ready have under the laws of the land. No more 
than 25 or 50 newspapers of the thousand or so 
could survive financial independence. Without the 
student activity fee or university appropriation, 
most would go under or become advertising throw- 
aways. It is such an absurd proposal that one can 
only question the motives of those pressing for it. 
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Those administrators who urged financial inde- 
pendence of the college press at the Universities 
of California and Florida have a history of an- 
tagonism to the campus newspaper. 

The intention of those who are pushing “inde- 
pendence” is to make the college press like the 
commercial press. But the two are different and 
should remain so. College journalists may admire 
the professionalism of the commercial press—its 
makeup, photography, large staffs, and the like— 
but they should continue to be more experimen- 
tal, daring, contentious, and intellectual than the 
commercial press. They should lead their readers, 
not follow them; challenge, not reassure them. 
Left to the wisdom of the courts, the college press 
will be able to continue its mission. 
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Paradoxes abound 
at the ‘Planet’ 


SALVATORE DIDATO 


BEHIND THE FRONT PAGE. By Chris Argyris. Jossey- 
Bass Publishers. $12.50. 


@ “We need hypocrisy to survive and that is why 
we won't change;” this comment comes from a 
newspaper editor who, with 39 colleagues, had 
just come through a three-year evaluation by the 
industrial psychologist, Chris Argyris, James 
Bryant Conant Professor of Education and Orga- 
nizational Behavior at Harvard. This sullen state- 
ment, according to Argyris, reflects the climate at 
one of the country’s most prestigious newspapers. 
Argyris chose to study the paper he calls The Daily 
Planet* because it offered a new type of challenge 
to his work in “unfreezing” values (to which fail- 
ing organizations compulsively cling) and in sen- 
sitivity training for executives. 

Argyris writes that he found a special challenge 
in the skepticism of newspaper people regarding 
the benefits of behavioral science, as well as the 
difficulty of discerning the impact of the internal 
life of the organization on the paper’s output. His 
guiding question was: can a news medium de- 
velop a self-examining system that will enhance 
its long-term prospects for organizational innova- 
tion and vitality? He and his associate, Dr. Fred 
Steele, studied the behavior of the newspaper’s 


* The ye ed has been identified by other sources as the New 
York Times.—Ed. 
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high command—40 persons (apparently all men 
at the time) from the top of the administrative, 
news, and editorial departments. He was granted 
freedom to attend meetings, to observe their work, 
and to interview them individually. 

His diagnosis showed an organization whose in- 
ternal structure was shot through with weak- 
nesses. There were yawning gaps between his cli- 
ents’ stated theories of their conduct at work and 
the “theories in use’—the actual predominance 
of unproductive competitiveness, low trust, ex- 
treme defensiveness, and pessimism about the pos- 
sibility of change or improvement. He found a 
high degree of self-serving rather than organiza- 
tion-serving behavior. In his attempt to measure 
help to peers, Argyris found the Planet's scores 
among the lowest he had recorded in his entire 
career. 

The core of his work took place in three-plus 
days of “learning seminars.” Participants were 
encouraged to experiment with involvement by 
expressing authetic feelings about themselves and 
others within the protection of the group’s “open 
system.” The setting was designed to elicit con- 
structive feedback. 

Argyris, who left the decision to continue or to 
stop to the group, found continued unspoken re- 
sistance to his presence—possibly because he was 
perceived as a symbol of movement toward an 
open organizational system that threatened his 
clients. He notes the paradox that newspapers 
proclaim such openness of communication as not 
only their own, but society’s aspiration. 

The Planet was far from open. He describes a 
“living system” based on high competition and 
low trust. Its dynamics of winning points for 
oneself rather than co-operating for the common 
good stifled creativity. Half of the participants 
said that they could not do creative thinking or 
writing while on the job. Is Argyris saying that it 
was not the work but the work system that was the 
chief incentive at the Planet? 

Yet, given all these deficiencies, the system has 
worked, in the sense that the Planet has kept its 
leadership in the industry for years. How can this 
be true? Argyris hypothesizes, rather weakly, that 
people steel themselves “to take a lot of psycho- 
logical punishment without reducing their com- 





mitment to work”; they take a “Calvinistic- 
masochistic” view of their working life. On this 
central point, Argyris seems to falter: he cannot 
offer any evidence that treating the pathologic in- 
ner structure of the Planet would not improve the 
quality of its journalistic endeavor. Indeed, the 
only change noted after the project was an editor’s 
comment that “the strident tone [of the editorials] 
has diminished significantly,” and even this is not 
directly attributed to the “learning seminars.” 
Possibly Argyris himself was partly at fault in 
agreeing to run the seminars, albeit reluctantly, 
for only three and a half days in order to make 
inroads on long-standing problems that he took 
three years to analyze. 

At several points, Argyris suggests that the dy- 
namics he found at the Planet in fact operate in 
most newspapers. This may be true, but it might 
have been interesting to discover from him 
whether climates of attitude form independently 
of the type of people who choose to dwell within 
them. That is, do the dynamics of choosing a vo- 
cation direct certain types of personalities to or- 
ganizations that reflect their individual traits? Is 
the “living system” of the Planet a newspaper- 
man’s personality writ large? 

Argyris is not sanguine about change at the 
Planet and indeed makes strong, gloomy predic- 
tions about its future. In these, one senses frus- 
tration—that of an able researcher chiding re- 
calcitrant subjects, somewhat as Skinner “damned” 
the pigeons that did not respond to his instrumen- 
tal conditioning. | 

In sum, the book, which reads easily and with a 
minimum of jargon, describes a novel attempt at 
organizational intervention in journalism. It will 
often be referred to by future writers as a pioneer- 
ing effort. It is recommended because it gives in- 
depth understanding of important human factors 
operating within the press; it will stimulate think- 
ing about neglected interpersonal factors in jour- 
nalism; and it introduces journalists to the meth- 
odology of organizational study. 


Dr. Salvatore Didato, a consulting psychologist in 
New York, was formerly on the faculty of Seton Hall 


University. He writes a syndicated column, Behavior In 
the News. 


Manuscript found 
on the barroom floor 


@ Came in from the old Ft. Wayne Mandible in 
95 and found a spot on the old Commercial Ad- 
vertiser covering shipwrecks and cotton futures on 
space rates for that grand old statesman of the 
press, William Lloyd Garrison, famed for his 
grizzled aspect and cherrywood cane. Those were 
halcyon days, when Manhattan had 85 daily news- 
papers and you couldn’t walk down Park Row 
without seeing Jacob Riis, David Graham Phillips, 
Albert Pulitzer, or Frederick Law Olmsted. 

Got an offer of $35 a week from the old Globe, 
then notable for the presence of that young slip 
of a Yale man who grew up to be William How- 
ard Taft. Covered the Tenderloin from the old 
shack at 35th Street and Avenue B. Many a night 
I had to file for the gang there—George Creel, 
Will Irwin, and the irrepressible brothers, Eu- 
gene and Marshall Field. Got fired in the third 
month for missing the sinking of the Titanic 
while trying to interview Harry K. Thaw. 

Landed on the old Evening Mail and covered 
the Giants—or Blacklegs, as they were called in 
those days. Spent countless hours in the parlor 
car playing pinochle with Tris Speaker, Home 
Run Baker, Walter Johnson, and that great gen- 
tleman Red Grange. Never knocked one of them, 
but lost the job when McGraw passed the word to 
lock me out of the press box at Ebbets Field. 

Moved on to the old Graphic, then enjoying its 
fling at greatness under the tutelage of Morrill 
Goddard and Albert Payson Terhune. Sat in the 
bar of the Piccadilly many a night with that gal- 
lant band of Graphic wits—Condé Nast, Floyd 
Gibbons, Emmett Kelly, and, in the days before 
he became famous, Andrew Mellon. 

When the Graphic folded, I was out on the 
street again, but I was lucky enough to run into 
my old colleague, Henry (“Stim”) Stimson, who 
persuaded me to sign with the Bacheller Syndicate 
for a series on the Boxer Rebellion. That 
launched me as a foreign correspondent, and I 
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interviewed such notables as Lloyd George, Pierre 
Laval, Queen Marie, and Kemal Ataturk and, 
during the war, covered the fighting in Libya, 
Rangoon, Narvik, and Provence. 

Since the war, I've been reminiscing. 


This disquisition came to light coincidentally 
with publication of the following three books: 

NO CHEERING IN THE PRESS BOX. Re- 
corded and edited by Jerome Holtzman. Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. $7.95. Oral-history mem- 
oirs of 18 sports writers, collected by a colleague. 
Among them: John Kieran, Paul Gallico, Shirley 
Povich, John R. Tunis, and Jimmy Cannon. 

READ ALL ABOUT IT! 50 YEARS OF 
ASNE. By Alice Fox Pitts, with Contributions by 
Scores of Eminent Editors. American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. $7.50. A scrapbook history 
commemorating the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, with brief contributions from many 
members, pasted together by the former executive 
secretary of the organization. 

SHOELEATHER AND PRINTERS’ INK, 
1924-1974. Edited for The Silurians by George 
Britt. Quadrangle/The New York Times Book 
Company. $9.95. Reminiscences, drawn primarily 
from the Silurian News, organ of the Society of 
the Silurians, comprising men (and, recently, a 
few women) who were engaged in newspaper work 
in New York in the past. 


JAMES BOYLAN 


Book notes 


CAPTIVE VOICES: THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 
OF INQUIRY INTO HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM. 
Schocken Books. $10.95; paper, $1.45. 


@ Does high school journalism qualify for First 
Amendment protection? A majority of adult news- 
paper editors, judging from a survey cited in this 
volume, doubt it. But the assumption of Jack 
Nelson, the veteran journalist who wrote this re- 
port, and of the commission that provided his raw 
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material, is that the school press ought to be—but 
is not—free to carry out functions of reporting 
and criticizing the school community. 

The investigations of this Commission of Inquiry 
into High School Journalism (sponsored in large 
part by the Robert F. Kennedy Memorial Founda- 
tion) make clear that in few places do high school 
journalists have the power—or, often, even the will 
—to produce independent journalism. The report 
abounds in stories of administrators’ manipulation 
or punishment of editors, sometimes in defiance of 
court orders; in disregard of racial minorities; and 
—worst of all—in ignorance, not only on the part 
of teachers and administrators but of students, of 
basic civil rights. 

The commission offers a bundle of proposals to 
help high school journalism emerge from these 
feudal conditions. Among them: 


e Protection of First Amendment rights of stu- 
dent publications and instruction in those rights 
for school personnel and students. 

e Recruitment and training for student media 
among minorities. 

e Course offerings and credit for work on stu- 
dent media. 

e Support for student media and related in- 
structional programs by general newspapers and 
broadcasters. 

e Establishment of regional and national orga- 
nizations to provide support and education for 
student media, and cooperation with existing or- 
ganizations concerned with student-press issues. 


THE RELUCTANT REFORMATION: ON CRITICIZING THE 
PRESS IN AMERICA. By Lee Brown. David McKay Com- 
pany. Paper, $3.95. 

@ It is a sign of progress, or at least of increase, 
that press criticism has inspired a book. As befits 
such a modest tradition, this is a modest-scale 
work, with roughly half of its 238-pages devoted 
to narrative on the rise of individual critics, jour- 
nalism reviews, press councils, and professional 
organizations, and the rest to such documents as 
codes of ethics, council procedures, and the re- 
sults of surveys. 





The early chapters, on antecedents of today’s 
forms of criticism, demonstrate that the main 
themes developed early. One notes such pertinent 
gems as this comment from John Adams, some 
years after he provided his own special form of 
press criticism in the Alien and Sedition Acts: 


If there is ever to be an amelioration of the con- 
dition of mankind, philosophers, theologians, legis- 
lators, politicians and moralists will find that the 
regulation of the press is the most difficult, danger- 
ous and important problem they have to resolve. 
Mankind cannot now be governed without it, nor 
at present with it. 


Brown, a member of the University of Maryland 
faculty, suggests in the end that our current en- 
larged volume of criticism requires, not a new na- 
tional body to criticize the press, but a coordinat- 
ing organization “to guide and criticize the crit- 
ics,” to give some mutual support to what has 
been “‘a lonely, even isolated activity.” 


WHAT’S NEWS—DOW JONES: STORY OF THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL. By Winthrop and Frances Neilson. 
Chilton, $7.95. 


@ Although unauthorized, this is a chummy 
book of the sort that lapses into nicknames on 
second reference (“Bill Kreger,” “Mike Gartner”) 
and seems so impressed by the general size and 
competence of its subject that much of the text 
has the tone of an adulatory press release. This is 
scarcely a service to the Wall Street Journal, one of 
the most formidable news media phenomena of 
this century. In fact, this is one instance in which 
an authorized version might have been better. 


CITY POLITICS AND THE PRESS: JOURNALISTS AND THE 
GOVERNING OF MERSEYSIDE. By Harvey Cox and David 
Morgan. Cambridge University Press, $8.75. 


™@ Like many other political science tracts on 
either side of the Atlantic, this one’s main title is 
far too expansive for its content. In fact, as the 
subtitle notes, it is about the newspaper press 


and officialdom of Merseyside, the urban region 
centering on Liverpool. The authors are po- 
litical scientists—one a specialist in American 
government—from the University of Liverpool. 
American journalists will not find the presenta- 
tion difficult to follow and indeed will recognize 
much that is familiar, such as this assessment of 
local-government coverage: 


Much of it was highly routine matter, some was 
essentially trivial. . . . Often where leadership 
might have been expected the public were given 
bromides. Rarely did the papers disturb the politi- 
cal atmosphere with revelations based on their own 
investigations. 


THE YOUNG MENCKEN: THE BEST OF HIS WORK. Col- 
lected by Carl Bode. Dial, $15. 


@ H. L. Mencken may now have surpassed 
Horace Greeley as the most overbooked American 
journalist. With Mencken seventeen years in his 
grave, books of his work and books about him con- 
tinue to pour out without diminishing. Like such 
worthies as Samuel Johnson, he even has a publi- 
cation devoted entirely to himself. The collector of 
The Young Mencken, a recent Mencken bi- 
ographer, is already at work on an edition of 
Mencken letters. Not bad for one who began as a 
city reporter for the Baltimore Morning Herald. 

That said, let it be added that there is nothing 
wrong with having in print this ample collection 
of Mencken’s first two decades as a writer, 1899 
to 1917. It is a revelation indeed to see, almost 
page by page, the developing firmness of grasp 
and individuality of style of a young writer on 
his way to becoming a national scold. He tried 
everything and succeeded at much of it—poetry, 
philosophical analysis, magazine articles, reviews, 
essays, newspaper columns, editorials, fiction. 
Bode’s commentary is sympathetic and helpful, 
although he never overcomes entirely the diff- 
culty of picturing Mencken as a dissident, original 
thinker and at the same time facing the necessity 
of apologizing for his backwardness on, say, race 
by saying that his views were common in that day. 
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Unfinished business 


The Miami connection 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Nat Hentoff’s piece on the Wood- 
ward-Bernstein book (July/August) 
said “Bernstein . . . agreed to get 
the military records of a man run- 
ning against the state’s attorney” in 
Dade County, Florida. 

But the book (page 54) makes it 
clear that Bernstein did not know 
the man was running for office. Ac- 
cording to the book, the state’s at- 
torney told Bernstein he wanted the 
information for “a case we're work- 
ing on.” 

And, the book relates, when Bern- 
stein learned the truth his “anger 
at the chief investigator turned to 
rage.” 

ALLAN M. LAZERUS 
The Shreveport (La.) Times 


Epitor’s Note: The author replies: 
On page 54 of the book, Bernstein 
agrees to do this quid pro quo favor 
for the state’s attorney's chief in- 
vestigator. Bernstein is given a name 
and asked to get “any possible de- 
rogatory information” on the man 
from contacts he may have at the 
Pentagon. If Bernstein asked any 
questions about this scrimy request, 
he gives no record of having asked 
such questions or of having had any 
battle with his sense of ethics at 
the time. In the next paragraph, it 
is clear that Bernstein, having 
tapped a Pentagon colonel, is ready 
to fulfill his end of the quid pro 
quo deal. “Fortunately,” Bernstein 
says the information was no longer 
required. 

The quote referred to by Mr. 
Lazerus, Bernstein’s “anger at the 
chief investigator turned to rage” 
comes two paragraphs before all of 
this. So Bernstein was full of rage. 
So what? Bernstein still does not say 
whether, even if he had known his 
quarry was a political opponent of 
the state’s attorney, he would or 
would not have gone through with 
the deal if he had been kept to his 
promise. The implication is he 
would have. And remember that 
Bernstein was first willing to get 
whatever dirt he could on someone 
he knew nothing at all about—all 
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in pursuit of a story. And the ethics 
of some aspects of that pursuit re- 
main questionable. It was just a 
“case,” huh? I seem to remember 
that reporters are not supposed to 
be extensions of law enforcement 
agencies. 


Little Big Horn survivors? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


The Oshkosh chapter of AIM 
(that is neither “American Indian 
Movement” nor “Accuracy In Me- 
dia”—it is “Accuracy in Indian 
Massacres”) is awaiting an explana- 
tion as to how “some of the war- 
riors had fought at Little Big Horn 
against some of the same officers 
and soldiers who now surrounded 
them” (May/June) since contem- 
porary accounts of the Little Big 
Horn fail to mention officers and 
soldiers surviving to fight another 
day. Or is this a topic for a fu- 
ture article about the inadequacies 
of the 19th Century press? 


ARTHUR F. TECHLOW 
J. 1. METZ 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Epitor’s NOTE: Mr. Marquis re- 
plies: All authentic contemporary 
accounts of the battle at the Little 
Big Horn mention survivors of the 
Seventh Cavalry. On that fateful 
day, June 25, 1876, Custer divided 
the Seventh into three battalions: 
Companies H, D and K under com- 
mand of Capt. F. W. Benteen; 
Companies M, A and G under com- 
mand of Major Marcus A. Reno; 
Companies C, E, F, I and L under 
his (Custer’s) personal command. 
Custer’s command was wiped out. 
The commands of Major Reno and 
Capt. Benteen sustained very heavy 
casualties. 

Officers of the Seventh Cavalry 
who were at the Little Big Horn 
in 1876 and who, 14 years later in 
1890, were at Wounded Knee were: 
Capt. G. D. Wallace, Capt. Edward 
S. Godfrey, Capt. W. S. Edgerly, 
Lieut C. A. Varnum, and Capt. 
Miles Moylan. Photographs of most 
of these officers, made in 1886 at 
the tenth anniversary of the bat- 
tle at the Little Big Horn, may be 
seen in the Bowen Collection at 
the Custer Battlefield Library. 

A vast bibliography is available. 


Straightening out the record 
TO THE REVIEW: 


Regarding Jim Goldsborough’s 
article on the International Herald 
Tribune in the July/August issue of 
the Review, I would like to set the 
record a little straighter on the es- 
tablishment of the International 
Herald Tribune. 

In my lunch with Bob MacDon- 
ald in Paris in early 1966, I did not 
discuss with him terms for a merger. 
My mandate from Punch Sulzberger 
was to return to New York after 
six months as editor and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of our Paris paper 
with recommendations for the fu- 
ture. I did express to Mr. Mac- 
Donald my belief that there was 
truly a market for only one Ameri- 
can paper in Europe, but I did not 
discuss anything specific with him 
nor did he tell me that the Times 
“could only have a minority inter- 
est.” Actually, the conversation at 
this lunch was in the most general 
terms. I made my ideas a little 
more specific at a lunch a while 
later in Paris with the late Fritz 
Beebe, who was then chairman of 
the board of the Washington Post 
Company, but it was not until I 
returned to New York to talk to, 
Punch Sulzberger that the merger 
idea took shape. 

With Mr. Sulzberger’s agreement, 
I met that week in New York with 
Walter Thayer of Whitney Com- 
munications when, for the first time, 
the terms for a merger were dis- 
cussed. Negotiations that led to the 
three-way partnership proceeded 
from that first meeting with Mr. 
Thayer. 

I do not want to comment on a 
number of other factual errors in 
Mr. Goldsborough’s article except 
to point out that the “newshole” of 
the Times, even using Mr. Bag- 
dikian’s definition, is about twice 
the 53 columns credited in the arti- 
cle. Including stock tables and 
“mortgaged” space such as book, 
theatre and music reviews, the 
Times “newshole” is between 200/ 
210 columns a day. 


SYDNEY GRUSON 
Executive Vice President 
The New York Times 





Four-bagger is remarkable 
TO THE REVIEW: 


While I certainly agree with Paul 
Witteman’s belief that Henry Aar- 
on’s quest for and conquest of 
Babe Ruth’s major league home run 
record was the subject of journal- 
istic overkill (and overwrite, over- 
broadcast, overtape, and overfilm), 
I must take exception to his state- 
ment: “A home run is only a mar- 
ginally remarkable feat in the world 
of sports; there were over 3,000 hit 
in the major leagues alone last 
year.” 

Actually there were 3,102 home 
runs hit in the majors in 1973, and 
those came in a total 132,364 at bats 
(not to mention the bases on balls 
which do not appear as official at 
bats in the records). Allowing al- 
most the absolute minimum of 54 
at bats per major league game, the 
figures equate to one home run for 
each 42.67 at bats—or one home 
run each 1.26 complete games. 

Certainly bases on balls and the 
shortage of perfect games last sea- 
son reduces the latter figure to one 
home run per game (or less). 

Only a marginally remarkable 
feat? Not in my estimation. 


LAWRENCE H. VENDEL 
Publications Editor 
Western Electric 
Indianapolis 


Small correction 


TO THE REVIEW: 


May I offer a small correction in 
the article on First Amendment re- 
visionism by Ben Bagdikian in your 
May/June issue? Speaking on the 
issue of enforced access to the print 
media, Bagdikian states that the 
ACLU Board of Directors once sup- 
ported the idea of enforced access 
but recently, given disclosure about 
government behavior, voted heav- 
ily against requiring open access to 
paid advertising. 

The statement that we once sup- 
ported enforced access is incorrect. 
The ACLU has never endorsed such 
a position with respect to the print 
media. Perhaps the error occurred 
because of confusion over a resolu- 
tion opposing government-enforced 
access, which was defeated by our 
board but was sent back to a com- 
mittee for futher study, along with 
the idea of a right of access for po- 
litical advertising. The re-submis- 
sion was not tantamount to support 
of enforced access. The referral led 
to long study and debate from 
which finally emerged the board’s 
February, 1974, statement opposing 
any kind of enforced access to the 
print media. 

ALAN REITMAN 
Associate Director 
ACLU 


Fair appraisal 
TO THE REVIEW: 


Norman Mark’s critique “TV 
Junketeers” (July/August) was a 
fair appraisal of the networks’ rites 
of June. 

As a former TV-radio editor of 
the Providence Journal-Bulletin I 
was a guest of the nets in 1968 and 
1969. I suppose I shouldn’t smite 
the hands that offered this kid some 
sensual experiences he shall never 
forget (I, too, hit a golf ball behind 
Bob Hope’s house with the man 
himself present; even dined at Deb- 
bie Reynolds’ Hollywood home 
once), but the trips themselves and 
knowing who was paying the bills 
made me feel a little unclean. 

I had fun and, yes, came back 
with 10 or 15 cover stories for the 
Sunday TV tabloid, but I would 
hardly call it journalism (herd or 
otherwise). 

TV criticism/reporting (and pro- 
gramming?) might be better if news- 
papers picked up their own tabs. 
One thing is certain: editors back 
home would read TV writers’ copy 
closer (and would demand harder 
hitting journalism?) if they were 
putting their initials to expense 
vouchers. No? 


STEPHEN D. GILKENSON 
New York 





How many changes in this cartoon? 





“First Golda and now Willy Brandt — that's TWO world leaders 
who have gracefully resigned recently . . ." 





The first edition of the Des Moines Register and Tribune carried the unexpurgated cartoon (left). 
The hint of an expletive was deleted in later editions (right). 
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REPORT ON REPORTS 


Summaries and reviews 
of current literature on the media 


“Journalism in Government,” by Joseph Lyford, The 
Center Magazine, July-August, 1974. 


An intriguing proposal has been outlined by Ly- 
ford, a consultant to the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions who teaches in the School 
of Journalism at the University of California at 
Berkeley. He argues that the president of the 
United States, as well as other key decision-makers 
in the executive branch, may well have been “mis- 
leading the public” during recent administrations. 
The reason, says Lyford, is that these men “and 
their designated experts were being systematically 
misinformed by their own intelligence and infor- 
mation gathering apparatus.” Lyford suggests, as a 
key part of reform, the establishment of “a corps 
of highly qualified professional journalists inside 
the executive branch, who would be responsible 
for providing federal agencies with objective and 
sophisticated reporting from the field” as well as 
making this information available to the press. 


“Who the Hell Was That?’ ‘He’s the Editor of the 
Post.’ ‘Jesus, | Thought He Was Your Bookie.’” by 
Norman Sherman, The Washingtonian, July, 1974; 
“Unveiling New York Magazine’s Editor, or Great 
Escapes: The Drop-Out Who Won The Power Game,” 


by Penelope McMillan, New York News Magazine, 
June 30, 1974. 


These are two engaging profiles about men who 
are not always considered engaging. Sherman, who 
was Hubert Humphrey's press secretary during his 
vice presidency, has written a lengthy and lively 
piece about Ben Bradlee, the executive editor of the 
Washington Post who has made it into “possibly 
the best newspaper in the country.” Sherman has 
drawn a portrait, warts and all, which is remark- 
ably even-handed. He believes Bradlee is basically 
“a journalist first and a human being, cruel or 
compassionate, second.” New York News writer 
McMillan reports on Clay Felker, the creator and 
moving force behind New York magazine. She 
deals with him gingerly, although his forcefulness 
comes through—as do the attitudes of the people 
he once dealt with who are now his enemies. Ms. 
McMillan sums up Felker as a man “who will 
always make time to be among the first.” 
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“Renewed Interest by Wall St. Broadcasters Strut. 
CBS, CAP Cities, ABC Glitter,” media industry news- 
letter, June 28, 1974. 


One of the better known newsletters reports on 
recent Wall Street analyses of the broadcasting in- 
dustry, and finds that “in the view of many... 
[the] companies offer some of the most rewarding 
possibilities for investment. . . .” Such surveys al- 
ways run the danger of being incomplete or 
slanted, but the newsletter’s report, while empha- 
sizing increased earnings, nonetheless raises some 
interesting questions about the economic state of 
the industry. 


“Messrs. Clean: Louisville Newspapers Cherish In- 
dependence, Guard It jealously,” by David P. Ga- 
rino, The Wall Street Journal, July 11, 1974. 


Journal staffer Garino has penned an intelligent, 
balanced report on the Louisville, Ky., Courier- 
Journal and Times. He highlights the strengths of 
the papers which has earned them awards, a loyal 
readership, a contented staff, and a reputation as 
the ‘acknowledged Messrs. Clean of the news- 
paper industry.” The newspapers’ operating pro- 
cedure excludes all “freebies,” and is avowedly 
self-critical. Garino concludes that “this is no 
small distinction at a time when the ethics and 
credibility of the American press are undergoing 
their closest scrutiny in recent memory.” 


“Did the Press Uncover Watergate?” by Edward Jay 
Epstein, Commentary, July, 1974; “A Disturbing Ar- 
rogance in the Press,” by Chet Huntley, Montana 
Journalism Review, No. 17, 1974. 


Writer and scholar Epstein has written a provoca- 
tive essay on the role of the press in uncovering 
Watergate. Keying his comments to the Carl Bern- 
stein-Robert Woodward book, All the President’s 
Men, Epstein argues that “it was not the press 
which exposed Watergate; it was the agencies of 
government itself.” Epstein in effect dismisses the 
efforts of Woodward and Bernstein; they did, ‘‘of 
course, add fuel to the fire. But... they were 
not the only ones publicizing the case.” Whether 
or not one agrees with Epstein’s cavalier dismissal 
of the Watergate efforts of the press, and espe- 
cially those of the Washington Post team, he does 
raise some interesting questions about the role of 
government in uncovering what had gone on. 
Huntley, the late former NBC newsman, made his 
remarks at a convention of the Montana Press As- 
sociation in 1973. He held no brief for the Nixon 
Administration’s attack on the press, which he 
found “disquieting,” but Huntley declared: “In 
my opinion, there is an arrogance, a haughty 
smugness, a conceit running through too damned 
much of our journalism today. DANIEL J. LEAB 
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A national monitor of the news media .. . 


... tc assess the performance of journalism in all 
its forms, to call attention to its shortcomings and 
strengths, and to help define—or redefine— 
standards of honest, responsible service ... 

.-. to help stimulate continuing improvement in 
the profession and to speak out for what is right, 
fair, and decent. 


—‘Columbia Journalism Review,’ 
Fall, 1961. 
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